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EF" What order of men under the most absolute of 
monarchies, or the most aristocratic of republics, was ever 


! invested with such an odious and unjust privilege as that 


of the separate and exclusive representation of less than 
half a million owners of slaves, in the Hall of this House, 
in the chair of the Senate, and in the Presidential man- 
sion? This investment of power in tho owners of ono 
species of property concentrated in the highest authorities 


twenty-six States of the Union, constitutes a privileged 
order of men in the community, more adverse to the rights 
of all, and more pernicious to the interests of the whole, 
than any order of nobility ever known. To call govern- 
ment thus constituted a Democracy is to insult the under- 
standing of mankind. . . . It is doubly tainted with the 
infection of riches and of slavery. There is no name in 
the language of national jurisprudence that can define it— 
no model in the records of ancient history, or in the politi- 
cal theories of Aristotle, with which it can be likened. It 
was introduced into the Constitution of the United States 
by an equivocation—a representation of property under the 
name of persons. ‘Little did the members of the Conven- 
tion from the Free States imagine or foresee what a sacri- 
fice to Moloch was hidden under the mask of this conces- 
sion.”—Joun Quincy Abas. 
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Che Di 
: SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ. 
AT THE 
ELEBRATION OF W. I. EMANCIPATION, 
At Abington, Mass., Aug. Ist, 1861. 


Phonographic Report by Jas. M. W. YERRIxTON. 


Mx. Prestpent,—I suppose the day dictates the 
t. The great interest of this day is as the an- 
niversary Of British That was the 


watest blessing, the highest privilege, history shows 


Emancipation. 


i was ever given to a people—the power to emanci- 
w, peacefully, nearly a million of chattel slaves. 
3 moral agitation, as the result merely of thought 
uid purpose, like an ordinary change of law, a great 
ple swept out of existence an infamous institution, % 
ted in old habit, immense wealth, great social pow- 
As far as 1 know, it is the only instance in his- 

ry, ancient or modern. Slavery has been every 
sere; has been abolished in various ways; but the 
English people may boast, as a thoughtful, Christian 
wunity, that they have set in history an example 
{the power of simple principle to change moment- 
is social institutions. I am not about to examine 
rhether it was unalloyed, disinterested religious prin- 
e, or whether there mingled with it the self-inter- 

f the commercial classes and the dread of future 

I only know that, peace- 
by an edict, not by cannon, by an act of Parlia- 


le in national affairs. 


ot, as the ordinary laws are changed, the whole 
West India Islands was re- 
There has 
There 


il condition of the 
led. What has been the result? 
r been an hour of war in those islands. 

it been ove instance of resistance to civil process. 





forms of law are guarded, not by bayonets in the | 
ands of white men, but by bayonets in the hands of | 
mancipated slaves. (Applause.) The only complaint 


3, that the negro will not work for the white man; 

finds better employment at home. The only com- 
that the former slave population is so shrewd, 
so thrifty, with so much forethought, that, as in our 
Western States, lowa and Wisconsin, you cannot find 
Men have the brains to work for them- 
to the 
Western States 
ry out to the civilized world, “ We have wealth, 


men to hire. 
selves 


and the English planter cries out 


vernment, as the farmers of the 





ares; but our neighbors are so fore-handed and inde- 
lent, we cannot hire any body to work our land. | 
That faet, which proves the ad- | 


Give us laborers!” 


uncing, essential prosperity of the Western States, | 
proves, in the same way, the well-grounded prosperity | 
{ the laboring classes of the West Indies. The real | 

jplaint never has been that the black man would | 
rk. The complaint has been, “He can work | 
r himself to so much better advantage, that we | 


not wor 


aunot get any body to work ata shilling a day.” 
Again: England exports to these islands, I may 
ufely say, double—perhaps I might say, four times— 
the amount of manufactured articles that she did in | 
' days of slavery. England never sells without 
witing her pay for it. No man can pay without | 
work; and if those emancipated slaves buy two or | 
four dollars’ worth now, where they bought one be- | 
fire, either they had laid up an immense capital dur- 
g the slave time, or else they have worked well for ' 
( Applause.) 

What are the great 
They are, law con- 
edly obeyed, hands intelligently, successfully in- 
No British ministry has ever, for twenty 
‘il years, looked into the face of rebellion in the 
British West Indies. There has been no time when 
there was not a greater demand for laborers than 


his the lesson of to-day. 





elements of national prosperity ? 


justrious 


re was supply. There has been no moment when 


‘wo looms in England were not kept active to sup- 
lemands of the West Indies for one before. 
Aud if to that you add the moral element of the 

ion, marriage, education, religious institutions, ; 


piy the 


have been quadrupled, at the expense and by the care 


t the former slaves. 








That is the picture which has been held up to our 
untry for twenty-five years. What is the use of re- 
gtoit? IJtis no longer within our reach. We 
mitted to seize the opportunity—it is gone! Thirty 
sears ago, in England, when Lord Brougham was ad- 








«ating the emancipation of the slaves, I remember 
e used with great effect the trite class¥eal story of the 
‘ya who came to the Roman king with nine books 
®r sale, represented as indispensable to the safety of | 
; She named her price ;—the proud king waved | 

wide. The sybil left, burned three of the books, 
tl returned, offering six at the same cost. The con- 

eat king waved her a second time aside. She 
vent, and returned again with three, still for the same 
And then Rome bought the sacred pledge of 
et safety, diminished to one third, at the same sacri- 
fwenty years ago, God set us the example of 
betceful, moral emancipation, by ordinary force of 

4". We dashed it aside. He offers us now, at the 
‘ile cost, emancipation at the mouth of the cannon— 
hot The lesson of to-day is not for us; we 
eek it further. Far off, beyond those islands, 
the Queen of the Antilles, St. Domingo. Her 
““ancipation was different. ‘The races had rushed | 
© arms, Blood flowed in torrents. England was 

‘utto invade the island. Government, pushed to 
Ne extremity, at midnight, the sovereignty of the 
‘slipping from its grasp, in despair, as a means 

ug hold of its territory, proclaimed emanci- 
Patton. It won in blood and fire. Half the 

“es were burned; almost every valley floated with 

the slave wrote the guaranty of his emancipa- 





ig else 











was 


hin 


1 the blood of seventy thousand Frenchmen, | 
, ‘to subdue him. This is the only lesson left for | 
. “lay,—this, how far short of St. Domingo can | 
“ So¥ernment stop? What is the policy that may 
; us from that last extremity of bloody emancipa- 
: The British model is gone. The only ques- 


"us is, how far short can -we stop of St. Do- 
anon ? 





ie ‘e are two or three methods before us. The 
_" ‘and this most men flatter themselves to be 
; mee can conquer the South; we can keep the 
; 2 : ong was. Ideem that a dream. (Applause.) 
' - co this side of lunacy—nothing more. The 

oF &/ isagone beyond recovery. (Cheers.) 
men in arms can bring it back again. I 
‘ow that I was ever found depreciating the 








‘410n of 


“2 Rot kr 





courage of the South. I have held that, in the nine- 


teenth century, the age of money, it would be impos- 
sible for a Southern empire, from political and economi- 
cal reasons, to survive—they would be starved out. I 
hold that opinion still. But I believe I never have 
doubted the personal courage and intense earnestness 
of the Southern States. I stand to-day exactly where 
I have stood. I know nothing of the future but by 
the past. Poland, trodden under the heel of an em- 
pire whose resources are boundless, is-still Poland, in 
arms. Hungary, crushed by the weight of half Eu- 
rope on her head, is still Hungary, determined to be 
free. And Italy, with six centuries of demoralization, 
has still strangled the purpose of the Erench Emperor 
with one hand, and Austria and Russia with the other, 
and is Italy, united and free. (Loud cheers.) I be- 
lieve that the five or six millions of Englishmen resid- 
ing south of Mason and Dixon’s line have hearts as 
bold and wills as determined as Italy, Hungary or 
Poland; and this nation, in the mere fight of white 
men and white men, will write her history a copy of 
the Russian history as to Poland, the Austrian history 
as to Hungary, and the Italian history, if she goes on 
to fight as she does to-day. The past proves it; and 
it seems to me that every thoughtful man must see it. 
At any rate, such will be the picture of the next ten 
years, Iam well aware that the South has not yet 
dared to meet the North face to face in open field and 
fair fight, or at least whenever she has done so, she 
has been beaten. Witness Kansas and Western Vir- 
ginia. But for all this, I hold the South deeply in 
earnest, and able in open fight or by guerilla to drag 
on the war many years. 

But that is not the only question. Foreign countries 
watch us. England and France watch us. England 
has no purpose nearer her heart than to cripple and 
undermine the manufacturing and commercial suprem- 
acy of the North. How ¢an she do it? By robbing 
her of one half of the Union. By seizing the oppor- 
tunity to plant a rival State at her side. That State, 
with the underhand support of English money and 
English arms, can take Mexico for her right wing, and 
Cuba for her left, and then, with some eighteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants, holding the black population in 
chains, she will be one of the best customers that 
Lancashire has. How much would the British gov- 
ernment do to found and uphold such a State? She 
would do every thing. And I do not believe in any 
such virtue in the middle classes of Great Britain as 
would rebuke very severely the administration for the 
useful crime of acknowledging such a confederacy. 
For I remember China and India. If, therefore, the 
war lasts two or three years, it is not a war with the 
Southern States alone; it is probably a war with the 
Southern States, supported openly or by stealth by 
England; specially if the death of Louis Napoleon 


should free England from fear of French interference | 


or invasion ; when, by the time that happens, possibly 
there may be a fourth party in the play. The slave 
may take arms in his own hands, and instead of being 
a counter on this chess board, he may be a player in 
the game. When that comes, emancipation is to be a 
hard work, wrung from the bloodiest civil war known 
to history. Whether it is to come from a divided 
Union, and afterward the failure of the Southern con- 
federacy to sustain itself, or whether it is to come from 
he indomitable rage of these Northern States, deter- 
mined that, through seas of blood, no matter how 


; deep, the stars and stripes shall float to the Gulf, I do 


not know; but, surely, it will come from the bloodiest 
war that history has known for half a century. For 
it is impossible that this war should endure three years 
or probably two, without the interference of European 
governments, and probably of the slave. It is almost 
impossible that this war should continue two or three 
years, without great probability of the acknowledgment 
of the Southern confederacy by certain portions of the 
Northern States. I know the anger, and pride, and 
determination of the Northern people ; but when these 
looms and workshops have been silent and still for 
twenty-four months,—when the families of half a mil- 
lion of volunteers have been upon our hands,—those 
very hands empty and idle,—for support, when no 
greater progress is made than seems to be now in the 
conflict, how long will the North endure such a war ? 
Iam not sure that she will not find that the better 
policy is submission, and submit. Mark you! I have 
no fear of the failure of ultimate emancipation. God 
has broken up the fountains of this nation, and the 
slave is to be shaken out of his chains. (Prolonged 
cheering.) I can believe that the South, driven to the 
wall, rather than submit to the hated North, might 


herself, in despair, free the slaves, and writing “ Eman- | 


cipation” on her flag, appeal so to the cupidity of 
England and the rest of Europe to uphold her, and 
thus cripple the manufacturing North. She is easily 
capable of such a master-stroke of cunning statesman- 
ship: and would bear even freedom, even be just, 
rather than submit to us. The only question is, how 
can the problem be solved with the least bloodshed, at 
the least cost, and with the best future? I say that 
every moment of delay embitters the problem; every 
moment of delay renders more probable the interfer- 
ence of other governments; every moment of delay 
renders the South more a unit than she is this week. 
These are the reasons why I urge upon the govern- 
ment and upon you, the adoption ofa policy as speedily 
as possible. For the present, we have none. Govern- 
ment avows no plan. She has not even a plan of the 
war, much less a statesmanlike plan of how to relieve 
herself of the difficulty which created the war. 

We drift before the storm, no hand on the helm. 
Government has been defeated. She deserved to be! 
Mr. Whiting’s letter [Hon. N. H.[ complains that Eng- 
land does not sympathize with us. We have no right 
to the sympathy of England. (Hear, hear.) You and 
I, near at hand, with our eyes fixed on the crisis, 
may dimly discern through the cloud that emancipa- 
tion is inevitable, spite of men and parties. But, 
three thousand miles off, ignorant of the heady cur- 
rents that confuse our national position, why should 
England sympathize with your government, which 
marks its first step in the war by the return of slaves, 
and a pledge to put down insurrections ? ( Applause.) 
I should blush for Great Britain if she sympathized 
with such an administration. My lips would be the 
last to ask her for one word of sympathy for such a 
government. What does England know? She knows 
only that, under our, to an Englishman, utterly in- 
comprehensible Federal government, chere has arisen, 
between different sections of the country, a dispute as 


to certain arrangements of the civil force. She can- 
not put her hand into the disordered machine intelli- 
gently, and therefore she keeps it out. I think she 
does wisely ; I think she does well. Do not misun- 
derstand me while I speak thus of England. It is 
from no idea of the high character or lofty motives of 
the English government. It is the most selfish of all 
European governments, guided by the lowest and 
most interested motives; and the same is true, to 
some extent, of her people. But we have no claim 
to the sympathy of England. Neither have we a right 
to victory—none at all. The government does not or- 
ganize victory. I will tell you when, in my opinion, 
we shall be entitled to victory. When one single se- 
cession spy, traitor or pirate has been punished— 
(loud applause); when the seal of government dis- 
approbation has been set on one single person within 
their power who has betrayed the Union. (Applause.) 
John Brown rebelled, it is claimed, against the laws 
of Virginia. He was hung at Charlestown. The gov- 
ernment said Amen! The government has had in its 
grasp at least fifty, if not a hundred, ten times deeper 
dyed in the guilt, if guilt it be, of resisting the laws of 
the Union, and she has dismissed them all! When 
only one quarter of the clerks in one department at 
Washington are traitors—only a quarter—I will ac- 
| knowledge that the government deserves victory. 
(Laughter and applause.) But while she keeps at least 
two thirds disloyal men in her employ, that is not or- 
ganizing victory. The battle at Bull Run was 
| wholesale butchery, public murder; and the govern- 
ment of the United States, more than any other pow- 
er, is guilty of the murder, for they sent out their 
troops from a city full of traitors in the employ of the 
government, knowing, or able to know, that every 
| secret of the government was probably communicated 
to the rebels twelve hours before those troops quitted 
Washington. Why do they not hang a pirate ? Because 
Jefferson Davis says he will retaliate ; and they save 
| the life of some prisoner at Richmond by pardoning a 
| pirate oraspy. At the same time, they please them- 
selves by continuing to give bread to traitors in Wash- 
| ington at the cost of sending out thousands of true 
| men to be butchered on the battle-field. I mean what 
|Isay. Murder, with the full knowledge of the gov- 
|ernment; for the Secretary who keeps: his desks full 
| of traitors from pity to their families, or the associa- 
tions of past years, is the veriest traitor to the govern- 
| ment. Every plan, except those made at Washing- 
| ton, succeeds. There has been but one—the blunder 
at Bethel—that has not succeeded. Missouri, one 
| line of conquest ; in Western Virginia, under McClel- 
lan, uninterrupted success ; because the generals who 
planned the movements had around them true men. 
But from the nest of traitors at Washington, they or- 
| ganize nothing but defeat. (Hear, hear.) 
Such a government deserve the sympathy of other 
We have not yet shown that we are a gov- 
When the world doubted whether the 


in 


' 





nations ! 
| ernment. 
United States of America, in the Revolution, we 

| earnest, Washington hung Andre. He begged to 
| shot, as a soldier; and Washington replied—* By na- 
| tions, spies are hung. I would cheerfully moderate 
| the punishment, and accede to your wishes; but I 
must prove to the world, in your person, that this is 
a nation, and has its rights.” (Applause.) And Andre 
| was hung. His fate settled the American Revolution. 
| England knew it was not rebels, but a nation, with 
which she dealt; and she acknowledged our independ- 
ence as much in consequence of that act as the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. What the government needs 
| to-day is to prove its earnestness—to prove that it ac- 
| tually holds these rebels, traitors. The government 
| that, in its own capital, sees its prisoners from Bull 
| Run waited upon by the ladies of Washington, and 
| furnished with every luxury, while its troops want 
| food, is not worthy of victory. When were traitors 
| in any other capital waited upon by such attendants, 
or buoyed up with such respect ? 

I speak of these things, because the momentous 
| hours of this summer are to decide what is to be the 
| exit out of this war. To-day, government stands 
| strong enough in the power and enthusiasm of the 
| North, strong enough in the fear or forbearance of 
| Europe, to write on her banner Emancipation, and 
so make it impossible that any English administration 
| should acknowledge the Southern Confederacy. (Ap- 
| plause.) Let her delay it, let that government once 
| advance to break the blockade or acknowledge the 





| Confederacy, and the step is too late. Then we must | 


| carry emancipation, if at all, in defiance of England. 
We carry it now with her sympathy and with her 
|help. This summer is to create a public opinion, 
a on the opening of Congress in December, is 
to strengthen the Administration’s hands up to this 
| limit of national vigor and life. If we float rudderless, 
|let the South strengthen herself into a long war, let 
| the North settle down to an indifference which com- 
|pels the government to recruit by drafting, not by 
volunteers,—the moment we get settled to that, we 
accept the problem of St. Domingo. We write our 
history on one of two leaves. Two nations—bitter 
civil war on the borders—constant conflict; irruption 
from our own soil to interfere with the slave States— 


page—Northern determination, resolved, spite of Eng: - 
| land, spite of the South, spite of defeat, spite of pecu- 
niary cost, to carry the stars and stripes to the Gulf, 
and emancipate every slave they cover. (Loud ap- 
plause.) One or the other. This summer, the prob- 
lem is not half so difficult. Now the slave watches 
our banner, counting it herald of his redemption— 





channels of trade changed, disordered, choked—Mex- | 
ican civilization there. Or we write it on another | 





| Waiting, longing, expecting, to throw his weight into | 


jour scale. Let him see thatarmy penetrate the South 
| under orders to allow no fugitive slave within its 
| lines, and with commanders who return such to their 
| masters, their spirits droop, their purpose dies away. 
| Instead of warm friends, we have sullen, disappointed 
foes. Now, we advance into the South with four 
million of the people on our side. Whata strength, 
even if no one of them takes up arms! With the 
slightest encouragement, they are active on our side. 
They judge us by acts, not words. Six months may 
confuse, discourage and alienate them into sullen dis- 
trust. 

Yow, Wall street cries out, We cannot afford to risk 
bankruptcy again by being citizens of a Union with 
one slave State in it. Tell them of Disunion as sure 
soon, in a dozen years, to result in emancipation and 








bankruptcy : Wall street replies, “ Yes, but that dozen 


years is my harvest. Let the future take care of it- 
self. Disunion risks the question whether New York 
shall be the commercial capital of the continent for 
the next fifteen years. At present, with channels of 
commerce worn as now, I make twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year. What may come with Disunion, I know 
not. From that heady tumult, another man may 
come up swimming on the topmost wave. For me, 
my purpose is to make dollars, just as J have, and for 
that I demand emancipation to the Gulf, to save all 
risk of such wars as this; and I want it now, to ensure 
New York’s being the commercial capital of the con- 
tinent, beyond dispute, in my time.” 

Now, the North, like a race horse, spurns pain, 
blood, death itself, in its fierce enthusiasm. Twelve 
months of enforced idleness and utter poverty may 
chill the ardor of the masses. Now, therefore, is the 
accepted time. The helm is within our reach. The 
question is purely domestic. Wealth, Wall street, is 
the upper millstone, Anti-Slavery principle the lower ; 
between the two, Jefferson Davis may be ground to 
powder. ‘The slave holds himself ready, pressing for 
an opportunity ; the North is, to a great extent, a unit. 
Let the government seize the auspicious moment. 
They tell us they are ready to obey public opinion. 
Yes, but one word from them, one act, will largely 
help to form it. We claim of them statesmanship to 
lead, not wholly to lean on others. 

We, too, are to do our part. We are to visit every 
man, no matter what his position or his courage, with 
public rebuke, that fails on the great question of the 
hour. Iacknowledge the courage of Col. Cowdin ; lam 
glad he is a teetotaller; I reniember his merits in both 
these respects ; butnever, until, in the face of the Amer- 
ican people, he takes back the act, though he be covered 
from head to foot with laurels, will I forget that, with- 
out legal necessity, without proofs, with no claim, he 
thrust back a negro into the hell of Virginia slavery, 
as his soldier baptism in this war. (“Shame!’’) No 
military success is to blot it out. If he were to stand 
before an hundred batteries, never, till he disavows 
that act, cruel and illegal, can he fit himself for the 
society of honorable men. (Applause.) 

I know what it is to be acritic. I suppose it is 
fated I shall always be such. (A voice—“ We hope 
so.”) But so long as I stand here, and four million 
of black men there, no man within the hearing of my 
voice, 5 betray their cause without hearing it. 
(Hearty pplause.) And if, with the memory of that 
sad and bloody week of the surrender of Thomas Sims 
in the capital of the State, your Governor appoints as 
the Colonel of a Massachusetts regiment the infa- 
mous and brutal United States Marshal who led that 
surrender, Charles Devens, I shall say here and every 


where, that he has broken the promise of his whole | 


life, forfeited the confidence of his friends, disgraced 
the office he holds, and insulted the Commonwealth. 
You may forget, I never shall, until I see them on 
their knees in public repentance, either the Marshal 
in the Sims case or the Burns case; and whoever, at 
such an hour as this, places in the right hand of 
Charles Devens or of Watson Freeman the broad seal 
of Massachusetts, I hold him a traitor to the slave 
question. (Applause.) And the reason is, the Ameri- 
can people need to be reminded, to-day, that the ker- 
nel of this dispute is slavery ; that no man should be 
sent South of Mason and Dixon’s line who has not at 
least a decently white record behifid him. I overlook 
all political differences. I weleome the Democratic 
candidate for Governor to his place as a General; I 
remember him only as a man who differed from me 
in opinion. I welcome his service in the hour of the 
nation’s need. But the men who have actually hunt- 
ed slaves are beyond the admissibility to service, even 
in such an hour as this. (Loud applause.) To trust 
them with office is to tell the world that Massachu- 
setts people think so little of the guilt of slavehunt- 
ing, that a few years wash away their horror for it— 
that Massachusetts looks on their position with such 
craven dread as to flee for aid to hands red with the 
blood of pitiable, helpless bondmen. Girt with a mil- 
lion of freemen and women, I do not yet so despair of 
the Commonwealth. And if I did, I would rather 
see the Stars and Stripes bow to the Palmetto, than 
see them held up by men known in the past only as 
slave-hunters, and who, for aught the public know, 
stand ready to hunt slaves again. Such men are sym- 
bols. When your Governor holds them up to public 
respect, he confuses and demoralizes the moral sense 
of the State. 

If, during that bitter week while the city rained 
curses on us, and, at this Marshal’s bidding, muskets 
were levelled at our breasts because we obeyed the 
plainest of God’s laws, some one had said to us; 
Within ten years, one of the foremost of your litth 
band shall be Governor of the State, and, as such, 
shall give to that man, without claiming a public word 
of acknowledgment or repentance, one of the highest 
offices in a war whose cause and justification that Gov- 
ernor well knew to be, that it isa war for the slave, 
should we not all have indignantly exclaimed, “Is 
any one of us a dog, that he should do this thing?” 

I know some of you may be disposed to look at this 
question from a broader stand-point. You may be in- 
terested in the Union, the old historic associations; I 
am not. At least, to-day, 1am not. To-day belong 











source for the occasion. It was a benevolent dodge. 
I thank him for it. (Applause.) I am thankful for the 
shrewd, ingenious turn of the Middlesex lawyer, that 
saved 860 slaves. But that technical distinction is not 
broad enough to hold a government. In technical lan- 
guage, unless you repudiate the whole policy of the 
government, and specially the platform of the success- 
ful party, ‘it won’t hold water.” There is nothing in 
it, properly speaking, unless we are right, and then 
you have no right in the government. On the whole 
accorded construction of the dominant political party, 
there is no ground for it. At any rate, itis only a 
specious,ingenious technicality, wholly unfit for a great 
people to rest thereon a national question like this. 
That black man enters the camp. What is the only 
fact that Gen. Butler knows in regard tohim? This! 
He was just now outside our lines; he is now inside. 
That is all he knows. He was outside either as a 
friend or as anenemy. If he was a friend, he comes 
here to be protected, and, if he will fight, to be armed. 
If he was an enemy, he comes here to be imprisoned, 
and if he has fought, to be hanged. The government 
of the United States is bound so to regard the blacks. 
There is no judge to sit under the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and find out whether that black man was a slave. 
There is no court sitting in the camp to decide it; 
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military science. But every man who has his eyes 
open knows that war is a serious and earnest game. 
The South spares nothing. She goes back to the days 
of barbarism for her methods. She is in deadly ear- 
nest, and we are at play. We pardon traitors at home ; 
we almost smile on them on the other side; and in 
Washington, they are spoken of as “our friends at 
the South,” and exchange of courtesies takes place. 
If we have a war worthy of the blood of New Eng- 
land men, it is to be an earnest war, and it is to be 
made now, if the great purpose of the war is to be 
saved from the complications which another spring, 
and the difficulties and embarrassments which another 
six months cannot fail to bring. If you have any in- 
fluence, therefore; on members of Congress, on edit- 
ors, on the creators of public opinion, on your neigh- 
bors, on the rank and file of your army, teach them 
that with Massachusetts bayonets, it is better to be in- 
subordinate, and shoot a Colonel, than it is, unasked, 
unauthorized, and Heaven-damned, to turn themselves 
into hunters of slaves. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
Help the government to dare to give free rein to the 
ardor of the people. That sight of the stars and 
stripes bowing to the palmetto at Charleston, that 
flight at Bull Run, will rankle in the history of the 
Republic for centuries. The only opiate for this ache 





there is no authority there competent to settle it. He | 
is a man, with the marks of manhood God has given 
him. He is capable of firing a musket, and is there- 
fore either to be armed and used, or imprisoned and 
punished. Let the government of the United States 
say, through its Lieut. Gen. Scott, or through its 
Secretary of War, to the various generals of division, 
—‘* What we shall de in the future with slavery, we 
know not; the future will shape itself; but every man, 
black or white, that enters your lines, hang him or 
arm him.” (Applause.) When they have said it, 
there is no longer slavery in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. The moment they have said it, wherever 
the stars and stripes float, liberty surrounds them. 
The moment they have said it, ours*is an army ad- 
vancing into a country where one half of the popula- 
tion is on our side—men, women and children. That 
is one half the victory. The moment we have said it, 
| the South knows the vigor of the North has touched 
| the point of efficiency. I ask that of the government, 
| leaving Congress to shape its future. 

Then L ask this further, that they shall clear all the: 
public offices of secession spies. I said just now, and 
| I hold it, that the battle of Bull Run was butchery, and 
| the government were largely responsible for it, while | 
| they keep the public offices full of men with Southern | 
principles. There is sitting at this moment—mavrk 
you! Charlestown still exists, with its sky almost yet! 
| bearing the shadow of that gibbet whereon hung aj 
man for breaking his allegiance to the government of! 
|the United States—there is sitting at this moment, ; 
| within one hundred miles of it, in the city of Wash- 
ington, a Committee of the House of Representatives, 
to find out the number of men in the public offices who 
have refused to take the oath of allegiance. ‘ The 
number”?! Why, there ought not to be one there. 
Instead of a Committee to find out the number 
of traitors, that House of Representatives should 
have memorialized the President to remove any 
Secretary who had in his employ one man who had 
refused to take the oath of allegiance. (Loud ap- 
plause.) If I were brother, or son, or father of any 
man murdered at Bull Run, I should think that the 
Secretary who kept traitors in his employment run 
the risk of every life that left Washington in that 
army. Ifyou and I had marched out of that capital, 
knowing that, by the criminal weakness of the gov- 
ernment, we left behind us in the public offices, with 
peculiar facilities, therefore, for gaining knowledge of 
public plans, hosts of men who often avowed their | 
wish for our defeat, we should hardly feel that such a! 
government deserved our blood shed in its defence. 
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I believe, therefore, that the government should an- 
nounce what I said in regard to the blacks: Every 
man that enters the lines, arm him or punish him. ! 
And in regard to the public offices, empty Washing- | 
ton of every man, woman and child who will not take‘ 
the oath of allegiance—every one probably disloyal. | 
(Cheers.) Until that is done, this war is a bloody: 
farce. The government is not fighting; they are only! 
playing with bloody counters—with the lives of; 
200,000 men. Maps just finished in Washington | 
found in the tents of the rebels! The plan of the, 
campaign known to be in possession of the staff of! 
the opposite army! Out of such a nest, no army | 
should be sent. We have aright to ask this of the/ 
for rm War is horrible. No government, no 
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mere form, is worth a single human life. If we enter" 
it, we enter it for the gravest and most solemn of all j 
purposes; and after that, every step should be taken 
to make it as efficient as possible. You and I 
are to create that efficiency. You and I are to 
save years of this bloody war. I would not take 
one step, nor refrain from it, out of regard to 
England or France. (Loud applause.) In one 
sense, I do not care for their sympathy. If 
nineteen millions of men are not able to hold their 
government up, may it tuinble down. (Loud ap- 
plause.) If we need England or France to decree 
gover ¢ and justice on this continent, we had bet- 





to the negro. To-day belongs to the slave. History 
has consecrated it for his use. Whatever question we 
discuss to-day, we should discuss as the slave looks at 
it—from no other stand-point. It is not for us, at least, 
on the First of August, to plan for the perpetuity of* 
civil institutions. This day belongs to the problem 
and the method of emancipation. I demand of the 
government, therefore, if not an immediate avowal of 
the purpose of erhancipation, at least this:—When a 
man enters the lines of Gen. Scott’s or Gen. Butler’s 
division, what is he? Congress, the Republican par- 
ty, its leaders, have all declared that the Constitution 
of the United States knows nothing of property in 
man When we urged you to declare that Constitu- 
tion “a covenant with death, and an agreeinent with 
hell,” you replied, “It knows the black man only as 
a person.” You know that, every one of you. That 
is the argument of Mr. Sumner; that is the claim of 
Mr. Giddings. All the Republican policy is founded 
upon it. The government has constantly refused to 
pay for slaves lost in war, denying its right to view 
them as property. When that black man enters Gen. 
Butler’s camp, he calls him, by a lawyer’s stratagem, 
“contraband of war.”” Then he is property ;’ for only 


ter be under a king. (Applause, and cries of “Hear, 
hear.”) I would not, therefore, take a step, nor for- 
bear it, out of any regard to England. With a fair 
purpose and proper exercise of will, we are able to de- 
cide this question. General Scott might have burned 
over Virginia months ago, and left no woods to con- 
ceal the masked batteries of Manassas. Why did he 
let his hundred thousand men linger in Washington ? 
Better there, than to be sent out to be butchered. 
Such was not Wellington’s conduct when for long 
months he created an army behind ramparts in Portu- 
gal. Occasional employment helped formal drill, while 
it kept up the spirit of the soldier. But what we may 
rightfully ask of this government is to put on its ban- 
ner something worth fighting for; and then to put be- 
hind it an army not already betrayed by its own ser- j 
vants. 

I know that this may seem like disloyal criticism of 
the Administration ; but this matter is your concern 
and mine as much as the Administration’s. We are 
to be beggared, our neighbors are to be shot, our na- 
tional honor is at stake. Whoever seals his lips, I 
shall not seal mine. (Prolonged applause.) I believe 
that Gen. Scott is honest; I know that he is able. I 











property can be contraband. It was a convenient re, 





have no criticism to make of the secrets or details of 


of the nation’s heart is the government bidding the 
world take note of the cause of this fell disease, avow- 
ing her purpose with mortal surgery to cut it out, and 
then, gathering four million of the oppressed under 
her flag, plant it, in serene strength, amid shouts of 
jubilee, on the shores of the Gulf. (Loud applause.) 





From the Jefferson, (Ohio,) Sentinel. 
FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


The prostitution of our military force to the 
catching and returning fugitive slaves, recently ex- 
hibited in Western Virginia, must leave a stain 
upon the character of those engaged in it, and re- 
flect upon the service in which they are employed. 

There is nothing upon which civilized nations 
look with more detestation than upon this matter of 
catching slaves. They view it as an act far more 
disgraceful than that of the original capture of 
slaves in Africa, inasmuch as the slave who escapes 
from his master shows intelligence, a love of liberty, 
which is less apparent among the heathens of that 
barbarous land. Hence a Russian nobleman de- 
clared to a distinguished American, that noching 
ever transpired in Russia so despotic as the catche 
ing of fugitive slaves. It will be recollected that 
the slave Anderson, while attempting to escape from 
Missouri, was met on his way by his master, who at- 
tempted to force him back to bondage. The slave 
at once slew his master, and escaped to Canada. 
He was demanded as a murderer. The Canadian 
court discharged him, declaring the act to be just 
and proper, repeating the maxim, that “ self-defence 
was the first law of nature,” and he who attempts to 
enslave a man is unfit for human association, and 
may be killed with impunity. A gentleman of dis- 
tinction from England assured me, that the delive- 
ry of Anderson as a murderer would have worked a 
revolution in England. As a nation, we hang the 
men who seize human beings in Africa, although 
they are far less guilty than those who seize and 
enslave them in this Christian land. 

When the Mohammedans of Africa enslaved our 
citizens, we pronounced them pirates, and sent an 
army and navy, not to seize and send back our 
friends who escaped from bondage, but to avenge 
them on those who committed the crime of holding 
them in servitude. It is the deep moral turpitude of 
enslaving the human soul which imparts to the act 
an ineffable disgrace. 

The slaves on board the Amistad, in 1840, rose 
and slew the captain and cook, took possession 


‘ of the ship, and landed on the shore of Connecti- 


cut. The Spanish government denounced them as 
murderers, but the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and all civilized men, said they had done 
their duty nobly, and we sent them back to Af 
rica. 

In 1841, the slaves on board the Creole took pos- 
session of the ship, slew one of the prude at 
and arrived at Nassau. John Tyler, of Virginia, 
called on the British government to send them back 
to the United States. But the British Minister in- 
sisted that it was no crime to kill a slave-dealer, 
and refused to deliver them up. 

During the revolutionary war, slaves were em- 
ployed in our armies to fight our battles, and we, 
as a nation, gave them pensions, instead of seizing 
and delivering them up to their masters. Even 
North Carolina, whengsubsequently passing that 
most barbarous enactifent authorizing the re-en- 
slavement of persons emancipated, had the grace to 
exclude from such a fate “those who served the 
country during the recent war.” 

In 1814, Gen. Jackson armed a battalion of 
blacks, withoutjnquiring whether they were slaves 
or not. They fought gallantly, and some of them 
died like heroes; and the veteran warrior publicly 
thanked them, and honored them for their valor, 
instead of surrendering them to their masters. The 
owners of those killed petitioned Congress for com- 
pensation, but that body has ever treated these pe- 
titions with disfavor. Methinks the officer who 
should have dared to catch a slave in Jackson's 
camp would himself have been remanded out of it 
as a disgrace to the service. 

General Jesup, at one time, permitted the owners 
of slaves to come within his lines to search for fugi- 
tives; but he soon saw the demoralizing effects of 
such conduct, and not only excluded them from his 
camp, but prohibited them from coming within cer- 
tain geographical lines, far more extensive than his 
encampment, appearing to gi the putridity of 
a slave-catcher dangerous to the honor of the ser- 
vice. And General Taylor never at any time 
would permit a slave-catcher to come within his 
lines. 

Again, all these Generals gave liberty to slaves 
who joined their 9 instead of sending them 
back to slavery. And their action was fully and 
ably vindicated by John Quincy Adams on the 14th 
of April, 1812. "That most illustrious statesman of 
the age in which he lived declared that the fugitive 
slave held from the Creator the same right to live, 
the same right to defend life and liberty, obtain 
knowledge, and enjoy happiness and heaven, with 
which God has endowed other men. ‘To invade 
these rights constitutes a crime against God and hu- 
manity. It is an offence against the first, the essen- 
tial element of our government. It is a viola 
tion of the vital principle on which the Republican 
party came into power, which they stand —— 
to maintain. To involve our soldiers in the i 
grace of catching slaves, or of serving under officers 
who disgrace themselves and regiment by catching 
slaves, constitutes a violation of the President's proc- 

ion, a violation of the contract of enlistment, 
We advise our soldiers who enter the military ser- 
vice to vindicate the government, to maintain its 


of the nation, and disseminated through thirteen of the . 
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dignity and uphold its laws. No man who volunteer- 
ed for those high and honorable objects expected to 
Piigt @ serve under slave-catchers, of to maintain the barba- 
. 3 rous enactments of Virginia, or become subservient 
to customs or laws which disgrace the age in which 

we live, If State laws or State Constitutions are 

to govern our Ohio troops, they are sworn to uphold 

; those of our State, which knows no slavery, but 

: which looks upon that institution as heathenish and 
barbarous. Indeed, we all know that it is slavery 
which has involved us in this war, and every re- 
' flecting man understands, that while slavery exists, 

there can be no real union among these States. 

: But I hear some men say, we have a Fugitive 
; Slave Law, that the Constitution provides for the 
t delivery of fugitive slaves. I do not propose to ar- | 
gue that question now ; for admitting that construe- 

#; tion of the Constitution and of the Fugitive Law giv- | 
en by the most arrant slaveholders, yet they only 
extend to the capture of fugitives who “ escape | 

from one State to another,” but neither dough-face 

nor slaveholder, until this war, ever held it to be | 

our duty to send an army to Virginia to catch her | 
slaves while they remain in that State. No Consti-| 
tution, no laws ever authorized a Quartermaster or 
other military officer to sit in judgment upon the | 

right of a fellow-man to liberty. The act of Judge | 

Key, in passing sentence of slavery upon the fugi- | 

; tive, was the exercise of no power delegated to him. | 
It was rank usurpation, the exercise of a revolting | 
despotism, and the fate of a despot should await him. | 

But lam astonished to hear men inquire what | 
our army shall do with fugitive slaves. I reply in 
the same language which I have used for twenty- 
five years: Let them alone. LeT THEM TAKE CARE 
or THEMSELVES. If Gen. McClellan desires, he may 
legitimately forbid them from entering his camp, 
he may forbid his men from employing any one 
who is not a soldier. He may exclude both master | 
and slave from his encampment, or he may do as) 
Gen. Taylor did, exclude the master only; or he 
may do as Mr. Adams proposed, give liberty to the 
slaves. But neither he nor any other officer holds | 
the legal or constitutional right to employ our men 
in catching slaves. And when our neighbors or 
friends, who have volunteered for the patriotic duty 
of maintaining our Federal Government, and up- 
holding its honor and dignity, are compelled to see 
a fellow-being seized within camp by soldiers of their 
own regiment, dragged before a military coxcomb, 
and doomed to chains, and sighs, and sufferings, by 
a petty usurper, it becomes our duty to speak for 
our soldiers, who are not permitted to speak for 
themselves. 

We are proud of our gallant men who stood forth 
at Phillippi, and could even look upon their dead 
bodies with pensive pride, should they fall in hono- 
rable battle; but we protest against their being in- 
volved in the disgrace of serving under officers who | 
stoop to become the blood-hounds for Southern 
ors. JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS. 


pheberrne: 





THE GRAND QUESTION. 

Fortress Monror, Op Pornr Comrort, ? 

August 1, 1861. 

The rebels have lately been down Back River, 
and the neighborhood of Fox Hill, and run off all 
the able-bodied negroes they could lay their hands 
on, and taken them to Yorktown and other places, 
to help build fortifications. They are using negroes 
wherever they can be found, without regard to own- 
ership or other considerations, to construct batte- 
ries. Negroes have thereby come to be an element 
of warfare as much as powder or guns. If there 
was a depot or factory of powder or guns that Gen. 
Butler could take or destroy, would he not take or 
destroy it? Would it not be his duty to do it, and 
thus inflict a heavy blow on rebellion? There can- 
not be a moment’s hesitation about what would be 
his duty in such a case. What essential difference 


FEELINGS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


EnGianp, July 5, 1861. 
To THe Eprtors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Sms: I am an oceasional reader of The Indepen- 
dent, and reside in the midst of the cotton-consum- 
ing district of England. In common with the bulk 
of my countrymen, I have been surprised and griev- 
ed at the tone of feeling which has prevailed in the 
press of the United States towards this country, in 
relation to the present unhappy civil war which 
rages in your country. In order to put the readers 
of The Independent right on this subject, I am induc- 
ed to write this letter to express the feelings and the 
opinions which generally prevail in England on this 
question. Ido it not only in accordance with the 
bent of my own inclination, but at the suggestion of 
others who, with myself, are distressed at the false 
impressions which the people of the United States 
have of the policy of our Government and the senti- 
ments of the British nation. 

It is a matter of deep sorrow to the majority of 
this nation that an evil of such tremendous magni- 
tude as a civil war should have befallen the United 
States. Do.not mistake me. I donot say that we 
are sorry that the Northern States have risen as one 
man in defence of their Federal Government, and 
in putting down the Southern rebellion—in this we 
rejoice — but we are grieved that there should be 
any necessity for war, and the immense loss of hu- 
man life. In this country there is really a strong 
desire for the union, the freedom, and the prosperi- 
ty of the United States. Our newspapers may 
criticise your character, Government and proceed- 
ings, and even show sometimes an im roper spirit, 
and individuals may indulge in hostile criticisms ; 
but still the nation at large, including our politi- 
cians, entertain a sincere desire for the good-will 
and the prosperity of your country. If unkind ob- 
servations were to become the rule by which the 
feeling of one country toward another should be de- 
termined, I do not know where any of us should be. 
The press of this country are constantly criticising 

the institutions, the movements, and the men of 
their own nation; and if they sometimes turn their 
attention to America in the same spirit, there is 
nothing but equality in praise or blame. If we, in 
England, were to judge the people of the United 
States by the standard of The New York Herald, 
which we do not, we should entertain. bad thoughts 
of our brethren in the States. The freedom of 
speech and the press which exists here and with 
you, involves the possible abuse of the pen and the 
tongue in the utterance of an evil spirit now and 
then. Do not confound the sentiments of our Gov- 
ernment and people with the occasional utterance 
of The Times or any other newspaper, or the hasty 
words of an obscure and untrustworthy politician. 
We feel that we are your brethren in blood, in re- 
ligion, in love of liberty, and in human progress. 
We therefore sincerely regret your misfortunes, and 
wish you soon out of them. 

Amongst all classes of the British people there 
is but one opinion on the merits of the dispute 
between the North and the South. There may be 
a few individuals who are influenced by connection 
with the South and by prejudice, to favor the cause 
of the Secessionists, but as a whole nation we are, 
without doubt or hesitation, of opinion that justice, 
truth and right are on the side of the North, and 
that the South have not a genuine pretence, say 





Che YPYiberator. 
No Union with Slaveholders! 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 9, 1861, 
CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST OF AUGUST 


AT ABINGTON, 














The Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society celebrated 
the twenty-sixth anniversary of the day when 

—— ‘* Across the Carib sea 
Was heard the clash of breaking chains,” 
at Abington, on Thursday of last week, August Ist. 
| This celebration has been held for so many years, that 
it has now become an institution, and it is one that, 
we doubt not, will be perpetuated until the coming of 
the jubilee for the four million of slaves in this land. 
The heavy rain of the previous night, and the threat- 
ening aspect of the heavens in the morning, made the 
gathering smaller, in point of numbers, than in former 
years, but still, it was sufficiently large to crowd the 
Town Hall,—where the morning session was held,— 
to overflowing. 

The meeting was called to order, shortly before 11 
o'clock, by E. H. Hexwoop, who, in behalf of the 
Committee of Arrangements, proposed the following 
list of officers :— 

President—WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Boston. 

Vice Presidents—Bourne Spooner, Plymouth ; Hon. F. 
W. Binp, Walpole ; James N. Burrum, Lynn; Rey, Sam- 
veL J. May, New York; A. J. Grover, Esq., [Vinbis ; 
Mary Grew, Penn. ; Mrs. Cuantorre A. Joy, Hopedale; 
Samvet 8. Drew, Dorchester; F. M. Vavenan, Middle- 
boro’ ; Epmunp Jackson, Boston ; E. D. Duarer, Hope- 
dale. 

Secretaries—Caas. K. Wuirrie, Jas. M. W. Yerrin- 
Ton, Boston. 





Finance Committee—Extnnince Spracve, J. G. Dover, 
Louise Wettineton, Exiza WELLINGTON, Mary WILLEy, 
Dr. T. P. Kyox. 

These officers were unanimously accepted by the | 
meeting. | 

Mr. Garrison, on taking his position as Presi- 
dent, was heartily cheered. He said— { 


The system of slavery which was abolished twenty- 
seven years ago by the fiat of British philanthropy 
was, in its leading features, essentially like that which 
exists in the Southern part of our country. The num- | 
ber of victims held in bondage was only one fifth as | 
many as are now driven to unrequited toil on our | 
Southern plantations. The slave code of the West 
Indies was bloody and barbarous. Chains and thumb- 
screws, whips and drivers and bloodhounds, were the 
paraphernalia of that horrible system, whose overt- 
throw we have met to celebrate. One would natu- 
rally. think, that when the effort was first made to 
abolish a system so palpably wicked and cruel, there 
would have been an uprising of the people every 
where in Great Britain, in favor of so humane an ob- 





nothing of principle, to justify their proceedings. 
They seceded without any ground of complaint, and 
in our judgment were influenced only by the spirit 
of tyranny and monopoly. We regard you in the 
North, therefore, as fighting in the cause of justice 
and freedom, against an unscrupulous faction who 
desire to make the United States a republic, found- 
ed upon the detestable principle of slavery. 
Believing that the Northern States are engaged 
in a righteous cause, we have but one intense desire, 





is there between it and the gobbling up of hundreds 
and thousands of negroes to construct batteries be- | 
hind which rebellion will maké a stand? If there | 
wasa rebel depot of horses, carts, shovels, wheel- | 
barrows, or other utensils for building fortifications, | 
within striking distance, would there be any reason | 
for hesitating about seizing said horses, carts, and | 
so on, and using them to build batteries for nation- | 
al troops? Since negroes are used in precisely the | 
same way by the rebels, they are just as much in- | 
struments and an element of warfare, as powder, | 
guns, horses, carts, and similar utensils; and why | 
should there be any more hesitation about the one | 
than about the other ? } 
The late confiscation law does not touch the ques- | 
tion in the only shape in which it is practically pre- | 
sented, or is likely to come up. We have it now | 
before us in precisely this shape, and in this shape | 
it must be treated. Hitherto, the negro question | 
A has presented itself, so to speak, in a milder form. | 
! Gen. Butler has been called to decide what shall be 
done with negroes seeking refuge and protection 
within his lines. It was simply a question whether 
they should have it or not —a question that was 
not difficult to decide. The confiscation law does | 
not touch even that question, however; it only ap- | 
plies to negroes actually employed on rebel fortifi- | 
cations, and must be without practical effect or value, 
since the negroes are in the hands of the enemy, | 
and the rebels the witnesses. So far, therefore, the 
law is little more or less than parchment to read and | 
look at. The grand question still remains: What | 
shall be done in the case of the great mass of ne- | 
groes who are being gathered up and taken off by | 
the rebels to build batteries, from districts that are | 
equally accessible to our forces, where, if the effort 
is only made, we can obtain willing laborers | 
to build our batteries? I say nothing about | 
what shall be done with the negroes when we | 
‘ are done with them, or, what is, perhaps, a greater | 
* question stiJl, what shall be done with the women | 
and children, and the aged, dependent on the able- | 
é bodied husbands, fathers and sons? Considerations | 
; of a warlike nature might decide in favor of taking | 
without ceremony the able-bodied laborers; but hu- 
manity interposes a strong plea on behalf of the wo- | 
men, the children, and the sick and aged.—Corre- | 
spondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 


PRACTIOAL JOKE OF A CHICAGO FIRE | 
i ZOUAVE. 

A member of the New York Fire Zouaves, who | 
went from this city to join Col. Ellsworth, in April, | 
and who, until then, had been an industrious typo in | 
‘ the Chicago Tribune office, was out on picket duty | 

. one day last month, when the following incident | 
occurred : | 
\ An F. F. V. with rather more than the usual su- 
: perciliousness of his race, rode up in a carriage from 
f the direction of Alexandria, driven of course by his | 

“servant.” Zoo-zoo stepped into the road, holding | 
his bayonet in such a way as to threaten horse, ne- | 
+2. gro and white man at one charge, and roared out, | 
* “TICKETS!” Mr. V. turned up his lip, set down | 
y his brows, and by other gestures indicated his con- 
tempt for such mud-sills as the soldier before him, 
ending by handing his pass over to the darkey, and 
motioning him to get out, and show it to Zoo-zoo. 

“ All right,” said the latter, glancing at it, “ move 
on,” accompanying the remark with a jerk at the 
coat collar of the colored person which sent him 
ie. spinning several paces down the road. “ Now, sir, 

: what do you want ?” addressing the astonished white 

man. 
bis White man by this time had recovered his 
tongue. “ Want? I want to go on, of course. That 
‘was my pass.” 

“ Can’t help it,” replied Zoo; “it says pass the 
bearer, and the bearer 38 already passed. You can’t 
get two men through this picket on one man’s pass.” 

Mr. V. refleeted a moment, glanced at the bayo- 
net in front of him, and then called out to his black 
man to come back. Sambo approached cautiously, 
but fell back in confusion when the “ shooting-stick” 
was brandished towards his own breast. 

* Where's your pass, sirrah ?” asked Zoo-zoo. 

“ Here, massa,” said the chattel, presenting the 
same one he had received from the gent. in the car- 
riage. 

“ Won't do,” replied the holder of the bayonet. 
* That passes ydu fo Fairfax; can’t let any one 
eome from Fairfax on that ticket. Move on!” A 
stamp of the foot sent Sambo down the road at a 
hand gallop. 

* Now, sir, if you stay here any longer, I shall 
take you under arrest to head-quarters,” he con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Y. grabbed up his lines, wheeled around, and 
went off at the best trot his horse could manage over 
the “sacred soil.” Whether Sambo ever hunted 
his master up is not known.—Chicago Tribune. 
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£4> Two fugitive slaves, who escaped to the Poc- 
ahontas, state that the rebels are employing five hun- 
dred negroes to build fortifications at the mouth of 
the Rappahannock. But none such must be permit- 
ted to enlist in support of the government ! 
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viz., that they will speedily triumph over the South- 
ern rebellion, and utterly crush the slaveocracy, 
and rescue the republic from slave dictation. Now 
that this war has commenced, and that the dispute 
cannot be settled without bloodshed, our hope is that 
it will be carried on by the North with vigor, until 
the South is completely prostrated, and the power 
of slavery forever destroyed or immensely dimin- 
ished. Though regretting such acalamity as a civil 
war, we are inclined to think that the present is an 
emergency thrust upon the North, in order that 
they may discharge their duties to the slave and the 
Republic in reference to the slaveocracy. It is 
evident to us in this country, that the North has 
suffered itself to be bullied by the South too long, 
and that now is the time for emancipating your- 
selves from the bondage, and asserting the preroga- 
tives of the majority, and the preponderance of 
wealth and intelligence which are found in the free 
States. 

These sentiments of good-will to the North, and 
speedy and ss, ga victory over the Secessionists, 
are the general sentiments of the people of this 
country. Whilst entertaining them as individuals, 
our government and nation have long determined 
to take no part in the struggle, but to remain neu- 
tral. This is the only policy possible to us as a na- 
tion, and the one which your government has de- 
manded and the press has required. In carrying 
out this policy consistently, our government has, 
however, Sod entirely misunderstood by your press 
and people. The recognition of the “ belligerent 
rights ” of the South has been interpreted as taking 
sides with the South, or as recognizing a complete 
equality between the North and the South. This is 
a total misconception. The constant intercourse 
between this country and the South, as well as the 
North, required that our practical policy should be 
well defined and proclaimed; and, in accordance 
with the law and custom of old nations, a policy of 
neutrality required that such recognition should 
take place. But this expresses no opinion on the 
dispute or the merits of the contest; it simply re- 
cognizes existing facts —two portions of one nation 


| at war—and resolves to allow them to fight it out | from the narrowest and meanest selfishness a deed of 


themselves. Such recognition was unavoidable as 
a guiding principle of conduct. We will not allow 
privateers to enter any of our harbors, or to take 
advantage of any means belonging to our govern- 
ment, nor will we allow British subjects to join 
them. If our government had not made this recog- 
nition, they would have been compelled to treat the 
wrivateers as pirates, and to employ their own forces 
in putting them down. Also, if they had not done 
so, they could not have acknowledged the blockade 
of the Southern ports by the Federal Government. 
It is evident that the blockade is more than closing 
certain ports for revenue purposes, as contended 
even by The Independent itself — it is to all intents 
and purposes a regular blockade in accordance with 
the laws of war. If such were not the case, why 
should United States ships of war seize, even on the 
open sea, vessels belonging to the South, and confis- 
cate the goods of private individuals? In fact, in 
our judgment your government are treating the 


| Southern States as a foreign country at war with | sion, no sooner does the Slave Power, maddened by 
themselves, and therefore they recognize the same | defeat in a constitutional election, take up arms against 


facts and the same laws as are implied in our recog- 
nition of “belligerent rights.” 
imagine that in opinion or action we are in favor of 
the South. 
we should have been required by the circumstances 
of the case to take sides in the contest; hence, in 
denying the propriety of our policy, you positively 
wish us to take a part in the contest. Our best 
wishes are with you, the people of the North; but 
our policy is one of fair and strict neutrality. 

I have said that I reside in the centre of the cot- 
ton-consuming district of England. You seem to 
imagine that the cotton question blinds our eyes to 
the true nature of the contest. I beg to inform you 
that such is not the case. The people of this dis- 
trict are quite calm. If the war and the blockade 
continue till next winter, the cotton trade of this 
district will suffer — but will not be destroyed. We 
are making immense efforts to promote the growth 
of cotton in India, Africa; the West Indies, and 
some “fifty other places. In India, now some four 
million bales of cotton are grown, and nothing but 
good communications to the seaboard are required | 
to secure an immense supply, and this is being rap- | 
idly secured. In my opinion, the ultimate result of 
the Southern rebellion will be the death-blow to 
slavery. Come what will, this country will no 
longer be mainly dependent upon the Southern 
States for the supply of the raw material of cotton, 
and those States will never again be permitted to 
dictate to the North. ’ 

Your well-wisher, J. E. 
illness 

R3> The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald says, “ The Bull Run affair seems to 
hate whetted the appetite of our soldiers for an op- 
portunity to retrieve the credit of our cause. When 
an order to pack up and move was read to the Sev- 
enth Massachusetts Regiment, this afternoon, 
enthusiasm of the men was inexpressible. Caps 
were wayed and cheers rent the air.” 














If this recognition had not taken place, |woral (or istmoral) and political infizence of the 


| sition was manifested towards the friends of emanci- 
pation from the day when Clarkson and Wilberforce 
| stood foremost in the work of freedom, until the last 
hour, when the chains of those in bondage were bro- 
| ken. 

Twenty-seven years have passed since emancipa- 
| tion took place. You know that it was confidently 
| predicted that such a measure would be productive of 
| vastly more evil than slavery itself. But where are 
| the false prophets who told us that, if the slaves 
should be liberated, they would ravage the plantations, 
and carry fire and desolation wherever they might go ? 
| Every year has shown that freedom is safe and benefi- 
| cent. No act of violence has been perpetrated during 
| this long period. The West India islands have ever 
| since been rising in the scale of human improvement 
| and general prosperity. We Abolitionists, therefore, 
| have a right to hold up our heads rejoicingly ; to feel 
| that we have been sustained by the righteousness of our 
| cause from the beginning; and that what wépare now 
| endeavoring to achieve for our country is to bring 
| about the same auspicious state of things here as ex- 
| ists in the British isles. ; 

I will not detain you by any further introductory 
| remarks ; but propose that we commence by singing 
| the hymn on the printed sheet,— 





“ Blest day of Britain’s freedom, 
We hail thy brilliant light ; 
Our vision is extended 
To see the joyful sight.” 

After the singing of this hymn, to the tune of the 
| “ Missionary Hymn,” Mr. Garrison read the following 
| letter from Hon. N. H. Wuirine, who had been ex- 
pected to preside, but was unavoidably detained :— 


Boston, July 31, 1861. 


W. L. Garrison: 

My Dear Frienp,—I find it will not be con- 
| venient for me to attend the Anniversary of West 
India Emancipation; to-morrow, at Abington. I look 
| upon the event you are to celebrate as one of the 
greatest oases in the vast desert of crime and oppres- 
' sion with which earth is filled; and it is among the 
| brightest jewels in the historic renown of the nation, 
jor people, by whom the simple act of justice you 
|commemorate was done. How far it can be said, 
& They builded better than they knew,” or wrought 





peaceful and glorious humanity for a despised race, 
| perhaps we shall never know. 
| Judging the British nation by its spirit and conduct 
| towards us, since the commencement of our present 


| struggle with the barbarism of slavery, now in open 
| and wanton rebellion against the Constitution and the 
| Union, it will not give us a very exalted opinion of 
| her philanthropy, justice, or honesty. 

To England, more than to all other causes, do we owe 
| it that the devil of slavery is so woven into the social 
/and political life of this nation, that, in the effort to 
cast him out, like the young man in the Scripture, it 
| may be taken up for dead; and though she has been 
| taunting us, with full blown pharisaical pride, through 
|many years, for our faithlessness to the principles 
|contained in our Declaration of Independence, and 
| our criminal connivance at the great crime of oppres- 


|the government, for the avowed purpose of seeking 


Jo not, therefore, | its destruction, because it can no longer be used in its 


remorseless crusade against human freedom, than the 


British government is at once thrown into the scale of 
rebellion and slavery. 

Not a throb of sympathy, not a word of encourage- 
ment, is sent across the ocean to a people “ struggling 
in the embraces of the monster Python,” who, through 
British cupidity, as well as American prejudice and 
avarice, has been suffered to coil around the nation’s 
heart. How icy cold has her boasted philanthropy 
become! With what carping criticism — with what 
heartless indifference, or scarcely veiled sympathy 
with the rebellion—is the progress of this great drama 
watched by the ruling classes in the British Isles !— 
although it is manifest that in its development is in- 
volved the weal or woe of uncounted millions of our 
race, in the present and future. With what hot, not 
to say indecent haste do they express their more than 
half recognition of the so-called Confederate States, 
by putting them in the role of “ belligerents,” entitled 
to receive the same consideration as the nation with 
which they have treaties, and with which they have 
not only had relations of friendship and amity for 
many years, but for whose support of slavery they 
have read us many a lecture aforetime! Now rebel- 
lion seems riot through the South. The prestige of 
slavery in the government is lost. It is crippled, 
hemmed in, and threatened with ultimate destruction. 
After having gone into an election and failed, the 
chivalrous slaveholders refuse to submit to the rule of 
the new administration; and, having thus shown 
themselves more dishonorable and unprincipled than 
any company of gamblers that would be tolerated 


ject. But the historical fact is, that the fiercest oppo- | 





even in the purlieus of our civilization, they proceed 
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to set up a government whose sole origin, scope and 
purpose is the “ propagation, extension and perpetua- 
tion of human slavery”! And England — Anrti- 
Stavery Eneranp (!!)—does not wait for the sun to 
rise, before she dubs this nest of pirates,—these rebel- 
lious slave-propagandists,—these shameless traffickers 
in human flesh, as even she has been wont to call 
them,—with the rights of “belligerents”! “0, the 
offence is rank—it smells to heaven!” 

Your Irish correspondent, Rricnarp D. Wesp, in 
his letter published in the last number of the Liberator, 
seems to be greatly surprised at what he calls the out- 
cry raised in this country against the action of the 
British government, to which I have alluded. “ These 
measures,” says Mr. Webb, “seemed so inevitable 
and so reasonable, that we did not know what to make 
of the anger they excited.” “Inevitable”! “ reasona- 
ble’! are they? When before, in all the history of 
Great Britain, has she recpgnized the belligerent 


my heart towards him. I allude to our beloved 
friend, Rev. Samecrri J. May. 

Mr. May was very cordially welcomed by the au- 
dience, and spoke as follows :— 


SPEECH OF REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


For more than thirty years, we have been try- 
ing to answer to the people of this country the sim- 
ple question, that is so fully and abundantly answered 
by the glorious event which we are here to celebrate— 
What is to be done with the colored population of 
the country? This question has been asked in various 
quarters, and with greater frequency of late than ever 
before, which satisfies me that the nation—the people 
of the North, certainly—are coming to perceive that 
the great issue is now before us, and that the question 
is to be decided. 

Seventy-five years ago, Thomas Jefferson, one of 
the most far-seeing of all the men of that day, or that 





rights of any people, rising in rebellion against con- 


stituted authority, before the ink was dry with which | 
their proclamation of independence was written ¢ | ‘tess 
Was it in the case of Greece, of Hungary, of Poland | they will liberate themselves by the awful processes 
—of Italy even? When did it ever before occur ? | 


war is already upon us; and if we do not make that 


For shame! men of England! If you desire the de- 


have since lived in our country, said (I may not quote 
his words precisely)—“If we do not liberate them 
the slaves] by the generous energy of our own minds, 


of St. Domingo—civil and servile war.” The civil 


struction of the American nation, have the manliness | “Yl war end in the abolition of slavery, i will inev- 
to say so, as the organ of the tory interest, Black- | itably be followed by a servile war. It is obvious 


wood’s Magazine, is frank enough to avow, and not 
seek to hide your jealousy and envy behind so shal- 
low an excuse as Mr. Webb, with the Gregorys and 
Lord John Russells, offers for the encouragement they 
are giving to our rebels. 

We have had, on this side of the water, a sort of 
excuse for the British government in their evident 
anxiety, and apparent necessity, for a supply of cot- 
ton, in order to obtain bread for a large number of 
their people. But Mr. Webb gives up even this poor 
plea, affirming that “the world is wide, and that in 
India, in China, and in Africa, there may be obtained 
a supply a hundred fold greater than their wants.” 
If this be true, it shows an ignorance or malignity 
even more inexcusable and hateful than we have 
been disposed to charge them with; and places them 
before the world as the conscious, deliberate, but not 
by any means ingenuous allies of slavery, in order to 
cripple, if not destroy, a formidable, and hitherto suc- 
cessful rival. 

It may be true, as Mr. Webb says, that “the wealth, 
strength and courage of England are prodigious,” 
and at a premium; but her sincerity, liberality and 
justice, I fear, will only be taken at a large discount. 
I would fain believe that the great body of the Eng- 
lish people are with us in our day of trial, and hope 
may, in some way, put an effectual veto upon the 
manifest tendency of cotton and corn to take part in 
this warfare, and that, too, on the side of slavery. 
But I think we had better make up our minds to fight 
this battle against the concealed, possibly the open 
hostility of the British government. Remembering 
ever that the gods help them who help themselves, 
let us show ourselves worthy of victory, and the ap- 
proval of God and all good men, by seeking to do 
equal and exact justice to all. 

If our government is wise, it will not close this war 
until the vile system, which is its only cause, is placed 
beyond the reach of further mischief. In the wild 
tumult and shock of this great battle with the “ Arma- 
geddon of the race,” we may care little for the negro, 
and may strive to utterly ignore him; but, more real, 
potent and terrible than Banquo’s ghost, he will not 
down at our bidding. As hero-like Tillman, as “ con- 
traband,” as fugitive from Slavery’s dark den, as pa- 
tient and earnest worker in the ranks of the rebel 
army, he is ever summoning us to judgment. On 
one side or the other, he is sure to be seen and felt. 
If we are disposed to treat him as a man, he will play 
the part of a man towards us; but if, on the contrary, 
through mistaken policy or relentless hate, we per- 
sist in treating him as a thing, to be used only as mer- 
chandize, to be driven into the hell of slavery, and 


trampled in its mire by the nation’s armed heel, we | 


must not be surprised if he joins with his master in 
the work of throttling a nation which the direst calam- 
ities, as well as the plainest dictates of justice and 


enough, and men are every where seeing, that this 
great commotion which is now agitating this country 
as it never was agitated before, and as no other coun- 
try, perhaps, was ever agitated, cannot be allayed until 
the source of this great trouble is removed. I hope 
it will not be allayed until then. (Applause.) 

I need not say Iam a man of peace. I need not 
say I abhor the custom of war. I have argued 
against it with all the little power that I have. I be- 
lieve it one of the greatest follies of which men can 
be guilty. But, notwithstanding all that has been 
said on this subject by Noah Worcester, for more 
than forty years, and all that has been said by Mr. 
Garrison for more than thirty years, and by those who 
have labored with him,—notwithstanding all our re- 
| monstrance® and all our entreaties to the people of 


| our land to settle this great question, this terrible, this 


| intolerable wrong in our midst, by peaceful and Chris- 
tian means, the people have not heeded us; and 
Christian ministers, as they are called, and Christian 
churches, as they assume to be, have even ridiculed 
us for what we have said on this subject; and now we 
are plunged into war. How are we to get out of it? 
The event is to show. All I can say is, that we can 
never, blessed be God, get out of it, until we have ut- 
terly extirpated the cause of it (loud cheers); and a 
| great many people throughout the country are coming 
| to see that it is so, and are anxiously asking the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is to be done with the enslaved people 
of our land?” In reply to this question, I have said 
again and again, “‘ Why have you not informed your- 
selves of the happy results of emancipation in the Brit- 
ish West Indies?” Iam ashamed to say, that there 
are a great many people, even in this community, 
who do not know how admirable, how far better than 
the most sanguine friends of that movement dared to 
| anticipate, have been the results of emancipation in 
| the West Indies. But we all know how industrious- 
ly, how untiringly, how laboriously, the political press 
of our country—the /Zerald, the Commercial Advertiser, 
the Courier and Enquirer, in New York, and the Cou- 
| rier, in Boston, (and, I believe, not less, in former 
| days, the Daily Advertiser,) and I know not how many 
other papers, have tried to make it believed that it 
is a failure; and I have not a doubt that there are 
| thousands of well-meaning people among us who are 
now brought to the conviction that slavery ought 
| to be and must be abolished in the country, who trem- 
ble at the anticipation of the evil consequences of 
| emancipation, the utter unfitness of the enslaved for 
freedom. That is, the utter unfitness of human beings 
| for their birthright! You might as well doubt whether 
| men were fit to breathe as whether they are fit to be 
| free. The nonsense of the objection would be so 
glaring as not to leave us patience to answer it, if it 
| were not that the frequency of the objection has really 
| become a matter of grave importance in the prosecu- 





God’s law, have failed to teach the simplest lesson of | tion of this great enterprise. Let us, then, my friends, 
ethics, namely, that neither individuals nor nations | *°?4 Ut from this meeting to-day as strong an utte- 


can serve God and Mammon, freedom and slavery, 
and live. 

I think the day of the negro’s emancipation is burst- 
ing up the sky. I hope the nation has vitality enough 
to pass safely through its terrible ordeal. 
is in the hands of its people. 


Its destiny 
At any rate, justice will 
survive; the right shall endure. By cleaving to this, 
the great cycle of immortal life is before us. Forsak- 
ing dbese, through all the mutations of being there is 


wriften on the arch of heaven, as with a sunbeam, the | 


warning declaration, 
“When Faith is lost, when Honor dies, 
The man is dead!” 

When that occurs, the form or the continuance of any 
institution is not of the slightest moment. 

Perhaps I cannot better close this long letter than 
by quoting a gem of purest gold with which that 
chronic hater of abolitionism, George Lunt, was some- 


how inspired, and say that, with the blessing of God, | 


“We shall never tire of catching the diamond gleam 
from the forehead of eternal truth. 
whatever is purely good in life and thought is always 
welcome. We revert forever to the grand moral prin- 


ciples to which all ages have appealed. They never 


lose their force, however degraded we ourselves may | 
be in mind and practice, and an honest sentiment | 


finds its echo in the very hearts of thieves.” 
Hoping that you may have a pleasant and profitable 
time at your meeting to-morrow, 
I remain, yours, enlisted for the war, 
N. H. WHITING. 


Mr. Garrison then made a few remarks in refer- 
ence to this letter. He said—I am inclined to say a 
word on the letter of our respected friend, just read 
in your hearing. The tone of it is one of great se- 
verity toward the British government and people. 
So far as my esteemed friend, Richard D. Webb, is 
concerned, I am sure that his testimony is worth be- 
ing taken as he gives it, namely,—that he does not be- 
lieve there is one man out of five hundred in England 
who does not heartily sympathize with the North in 
this struggle to put down the Slave Power. (Ap- 
plause.) So much for the general heart of England; 
and, surely, a friend so faithful, so long-tried, so clear- 
sighted as he is, is not to be suspected of having any 
desire to bestow the least sympathy upon the traitors 
who are endeavoring to overturn this government for a 
most diabolical purpose. It is true, the attitude of the 
British government is one of neutrality towards us, at 
the present time. Whether it should take different 
ground or not, is an open question. Ten millions of 
people in arms, asserting their right to fashion their 
own institutions and maintain their own independence, 
present a formidable difficulty, as it respects the mat- 
ter of piracy; and as our own government has not 
yet hung any of the rebels as pirates, although it has 
caught a good many, I presume that England will hesi- 
tate to take the initiative in treating them as such. This 
is certain—England refuses to allow any of her ports 
to be used for the purposes of the South, in relation 
tothe captures of our ships by rebel privateers. We 
cannot expect much of any government, as a matter 
of disinterested virtue, in a critical emergency ; but, 
as far as the people of England are concerned, I feel 
warranted in saying that they will never intelligently 
allow their government to do any act which shall 
make against the cause of freedom in which we are 
interested, which shall give any countenance what- 
ever to the Slave Power of America. (Cheers.) {1] 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you, as 
the first speaker, one who has been, for more than 
thirty years, a most devoted and faithful friend of the 
Anti-Slayery cause; one to whom I feel myself so 
largely indebted for his early countenance and sup- 
port, that I have no ianguage to express the feelings of 

[1] For strong confirmatory evidence of the correctness 
of this view, see Letter of the English correspondent of the 


The presence of | 


| rance on the subject as we can bring ourselves to give 
|of so plain and obvious a truth; and let us increase 
} our diligence in circulating through the land, where- 
|; ever we can, the admirable publications of our Socie- 

ty, more especially Mrs. Child’s excellent pamphlet, 
| The Right Way the Safe Way,” that wherever the 
| people who are now raising this inquiry are willing 
| to have it answered, they may see how fully and how 
| beautifully it has been answered in those islands 


where took place the event we are here to celebrate— 
a glorious event indeed! 

The volume of Thome and Kimball, published in 
1835, is a most thrillingly interesting narrative of the 
| blessed effects that manifested themselves immediate- 
lly after the Emancipation Act took effect. In 183-, 
Mr. Gurney, a very distinguished member of the So- 
| ciety of Friends in England, yisited the West India 
| Islands for the express purpose of informing himself, 
| and the people of Great Britain, of the true results of 
| their gift of freedom to the enslaved. His Report 
| showed those results to have been much better than 
| Were anticipated. 

Numerous article¢, published from time to time in 
ithe Lihe rator, A nti-Slave ry Standard, and the New 


| York Tribune, have confirmed Mr. Gurney’s Report 
by the most ample and indisputable testimonies. 
| Tracts have been published by the American Anti- 
| Slavery Society, embodying the evidence thus obtain- 
led, and eloquently pressing it upon the consjderation 
of the doubting. 

In 1858, Rev. Henry Bleby, who had resided and 
labored as a missionary thirty years in the islands, 
| visited this country. 
| principal cities. 


He lectured in several of our 
The substance of his speeches was 
| published in several periodicals, and in pamphlet form, 
| giving the most satisfactory assurances that the eman- 
| cipation of the enslaved in the British West India is- 
| lands had been a blessing, in every way, to all con- 
cerned. 

The same assurances were given to the British pub- 
lic, in 1860, by the Hon. Mr. Hincks, one of the Gov- 
ernors of the West India islands, then on a visit to 
England. But there has lately been published, by the 
Messrs. Harpers of New York, a volume which I 
especially commend to the perusal of all who would 
prefer the testimony of such as have not been commit- 
ted to the anti-slavery cause in our country or in Eng- 
land. I refer to the volume entitled, “The Ordeal of 
Free and Slave Labor.” 

I have been reminded, in thinking of this meeting 
to-day, of other evidence of this self-evident truth, 
that it is safe to treat men as men. I have been 
thinking of other evidences that have come to me, 
since I entered upon this work of trying to induce 
our fellow-countrymen to regard and treat the enslav- 
ed population of the land as human beings, and to rely 
upon the healthful influences of those natural induce- 
ments to labor, and to behave as men should, which 
keep other people in proper subjection to what is rea- 
sonable and right. I shall never forget, and I have 
often used, the brief and all-comprehensive reply 
which our friend Elizur Wright, very early in our. 
movement, gave to this question, ‘‘What shall be 
done with the enslaved population?” He said, 
“Take them from under Mr. Lash, and put them 
under Mr. Cash.” (Applause.) That answers the 
question as well as it can be answered. A folio vol- 
ume which should be written with the best ability of 
the most eminent, pro-slavery or auti-slavery man in 
our country, would bring us at last to that conclusion. 
“ Take them from under Mr. Lash, and put them under 
Mr. Cash!” The simplest thing in the world; and 
that it has always worked well wherever it has been 
tried, we have the most abundant evidence. 

I need not, of course, refer you now to the evidence, 
with which all anti-slavery persons, men and women, 
are so familiar, recorded in pamphlets and speeches 
that we have all of us, I trust, read again and again; 
but I remember, some twenty-five or more years ago, 
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“1. having their “ play day,” and then returned and 
ut the day With them. Of course, he was treated 

S ‘They took him about the place, and 
"a him the improvements they had made in their 
how many convenient domestic utensils they 


a lord. 


7 tied themselves with; and they were partic- | 
‘xjous that he should see how well they were 
nanaging this ind that crop, and all that. He said he 
satisfied that the experiment was an 

to treat man as 
“ And,” 





forty 


safe one; that it was safe 


trange as it may seem! ( Applause.) 


‘very unsafe, sir, to treat man as any thing 
Very unsafe, as 


| 

tman.” {Renewed applause.) | 
finding continually. | 
; experiment had been going on, Mr. Marshall | 
e, five years, and his slaves had never been half | 
table. “Talk about their not being able to | 
re of themselves!” said he. “ My overseers 
i my agents never have taken half as good care of | 
' they have taken of themselves, and my plan- | 
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take ca 
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tion 
ete . | was running behind-hand before.’ 
N w, my friends, you are not surprised at this. 
You would be almost ashamed that I should tell you | 
the story to convince you of the truth, And yet, just | 
ucts as these are necessary to be spread before | 


ple of our country, to convince them that the | 
rer resides in the terrible experiment that has 


, 


been going on 80 long in our country; that experi: | 


ment which would make brutes of human beings ; | 
eet to the condition of domesticated animals these 
n God has created in his own image, and intended 
id be followers of himself as dear children. That 
is the fearful experiment that the people of this coun- 
try have been making for a hundred years ; and look | 
at the horrible predicament into which our country is 
God only knows how we are to come | 
I bow reverently 


now thrown! 
out of it. Itis a just retribution. 
and submissively to this vindication of right which 


is now going on in our midst. Never since I thought | 
of the subject have I dared to pray that I, or ind 
whom I love, or any others, might be exempted from | 
natural consequences of our sins and our follies. | 


tl 
J have long sinee got rid of those notions of God that | 
jod me to fear that he would treat us, wicked, ungrate- | 
ful, perverse as we may be, with any too great severity. | 
No, L believe that we shall be brought out of this ter- 
predicament somehow, better, perhaps, than we | 


nib 
fear; but yet not until we have been made to feel and 
penitently to own, that we have been a fearfully wicked 
people. (Applause.) Itis by true, unfeigned, heart- 
felt repentance alone that this most egregious, Lleaven- 
r, Goddefying system of iniquity, and its con- 


1 


aariny 


sequences, can be utterly done away. ( Applause.) | 
} 


The President then introduced Wenpeti Puir- | 
uirs, Esq., who was received with enthusiastic ap- | 
plause. Lis speech—a most timely and able one—may | 
be found on our first page. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Phillips’s speech, the meet- | 
ing, after singing another hymn, adjourned for one 
hour. 

{We shall publish the substance of the afternoon | 


| 
proceedings next week.| 
| 
| 
| 


BRITISH WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


The celebration of the colored citizens of New | 
th anniversary | 


OT 
~i 


Bedford, in commemoration of the 
of British West India Emancipation, took place at 


Arnold’s Grove on Friday afternoon, August 2d. 
lhe meeting was organized with the following offi- | 


cers: — President, Alfred Swan; Vice-Presidents, | 
Chas. Allen, Rev. Wm, Jackson, Dr. Thomas Bayne, | 
Wm. Henry Johnson; Secretaries, Dr. William P. | 
Powell, Jr., John Freedom. 
Rev. Edmund Kelley officiated as Chaplain, and 


offered prayer. 

The following resolutions were offered by Wm. P. 
Powell :-— 

Whereas, in order to subjugate the legitimate gov- 
ernment of the United States, his un-excellency, the 
arch traitor and would-be President, Jeff. Davis, issued 
his proclamation at Montgomery, to commission let- 
ters of marque to make reprisals upon the lawful 
property of loyal American citizens ; and, 

Whereas, in view of this atrocious fact, several | 
piratical vessels are already in commission, and sev- 





eral vessels and cargoes seized and forfeited, and sev- | 
eral loyal colored American citizens sold into life-long 


slavery, contrary to the codes of civil warfare and 
international law ; therefore, 

Resolved, That Wm. Tillman, the colored steward | 
of schooner S. J. Waring, seized by the piratical brig 
Jett. Davis, 7th July, for his heroic act, in recapturing | 
said vessel and cargo, by unwillingly taking the lives 
of the piratical crew, thereby saving valuable prop- 
erty to the amount of $100,000; and also in saving of | 


what is of more value than money, his own liberty, is 
entitled to the unanimous thanks of the United States 
Congress. 

That a Committee of three be appointed to forward 
the 


sentative from this district, and present the same to | 


se resolutions to the Hon. T. Dawes Eliot, Repre- | 





That the proceedings of this meeting, together with 
the resolutions, be published in the New Bedford 
Me y, Evening Standard, Boston Liberator, New 

"York National Anti-Slave ry Standard. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Eloquent and interesting addresses were made by 
Rev. Mr. Girdwood, Dr. Stearns, Hon. Rodney French, 
Dr. Bayne, Rev. Thomas Jones, Dr. William Powell, 


David W. Ruggles and William Henry Johnson. 
The following preamble and resolution, offered by 
Dr. Bayne, were also adopted :— 


Whereas, the colored people of this Commonwealth | 
have applied to the Legislature to have the word white 
stricken from the militia list, that the colored men of 
this Commonwealth might render loyal service in 
Umes of war; and, 

Whereas, His Excellency ex-Governor Banks has 


decided that the grant of such a petition would be 


unconstitutional—therefore, 

Resolved, That we, as colored men, regard it hypo- | 
critical and wicked in those that ask us as colored men 
why we do not go to war. | 

The assembly was quite large and respectable, and | 
everything was conducted in the most orderly and | 
satisfactory manner. 


' 


=> --- — 


es 


Wasuinetron on Stavery. The following senti- | 
ments of Gen. George Washington, in a letter to Gen. 
Lafayette in 1791, will show with sufficient significance 
iat was his opinion of the peculiar institution at that 








“Lagree with you cordially in your views in regard | 
tonegro slavery. I have long considered it a most 
serious evil, both socially and politically, and I should | 
rejoice in any feasible scheme to rid our States of such | 
&aburden. ‘The Congress of 1787 adopted an ordi- | 
nance which prohibits the existence of involtntary | 
servitude in our Northwestern Territory forever. J | 
unsider it a wise measure. It met with the approval and | 

f nearly every member from the States more tmme- | 
y interested in slave labor. The prevailing opinion 
' yinia is against the spread of slavery in our new 
i fortes, AND I TRUST WE SHALL HAVE A CONFED- 
ERACY OF Frese States,” 





If Washington were living to utter such a sentimertt 





Richmond, he would hardly escape being | 


uumarily lynched or banished ! 


Opal Head 
Rev. W. H. Channing, lately of Liverpool, but 
40 has since accepted a call to Brixtone Chapel, | 
ndon, is in Boston, diligently learning all he can | 


sarding the condition and prospects of the country 
in this emergency, and posting leading English think- 
“ts on the matter. He is looking very well, and is | 
ceedingly absorbed in the state of things. <A lec- | 
‘of his in London has been published in London, | 
1 makes a considerable pamphlet. Itis one of the 
*est things that have appeared on the subject. It is 
sold by Walker, Wise & Co., in Boston. 

* bi = | 
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23> We shall publish, in our next, the able Dis-| 
Sourse of Rev. Mr. Mayo, of Albany, at Music Hall. } 








DISCUSSION ON EMIGRATION. 
Reported for the Pine and Palm by James M. W. YeuuintTow. 


On the evening of the 21st ult., Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son, Esq., delivered an address in Rev. Mr. Grimes’s 
church, Southac street, on the War and the Haytian 
Emigration Movement—a verbatim report of which 
appeared in the Pine and Palm of July 26. 

While the collection was being taken up, Mr. Gar- 
rison said, if any person in the audience desired to 
ask any questions, he would endeavor to answer them. 

Grorex T. DownixG.—A great deal of confidence 
is naturally placed in any remark that falls from our 
friend Mr. Garrison, because we have known him long 
and well, and we know that whatever he says, he says 
in an honest spirit, and not in the spirit of compro- 
mise, and that he will speak freely and fully what he 
thinks. He has drawn several parallels between the 
old Colonization Society and the new. There are two 
others, to which he has not alluded. One is this: 
that both of them seem to desire to create in the minds 
of the colored people the impression that they cannot 
be anything in this country. I think that any one 
who has followed the movements of the two Societies, 
will admit that this is a fact. Another point is this: 
that they both aim to keep the light from us, by pre- 
venting discussion. I will give an instance. Mr. 
Hamilton, in connection with Mr. Sipkins, went into 
several colonization meetings, some years back, and 
dared to ask certain questions as to the bearing of this 
movement upon the interests of the colored people, but 
they were not permitted to discuss the matter. This 
Society will not allow any colored man to question its 
motive or plans. I believe I am stating facts. These 
two parallels have a striking influence upon my mind. 
If I was allowed to discuss this matter freely, I might 
look with more favor than I do upon this movement. 
But finding this depressing influence emanating from 
the Society, and, also, a disposition on the part of the 
Society to suppress all discussion, I question the hon- 
esty of it. 

Mr. Garnison.—I would say, in reply to the state- 
ments of our friend Mr. Downing, that whenever or 
wherever I shall see any such spirit exhibited, I 
shall feel bound to denounee it in the strongest man- 
ner. If this is the spirit which animates those who 
have the new movement under their charge, it cer- 
tainly does not indieate the right spirit, nor one that 
is willing to be “searched as with a candle.” 


As to the assertion that you cannot rise in the scale | 


of civilization here, I should be sorry to find any 
colored man retailing that monstrous heresy of the 
old Colonization Society. I regard it asa libel upon 
the goodness of God, and the power of Christianity. 
It may be, that you will suffer yet a good deal from 
complexional prejudice ; it may be, that I am too san- 
guine in the expectation that all your rights will, at no 
distant day, be conceded to you; it may be, that the 
day of emancipation is further off than I now appre- 
hend it to be; but I beg of you not to lose your trust 
in God, or in the power of his truth, and not to believe 
that this country is so utterly depraved that the truth 
cannot find its way into the hearts of the people, and 
that we cannot, as a nation, be saved. I desire you 
to believe that you shall rise here in “ the good’ time 
coming ”’; that you are not to be always kept down ; 
and to give no countenance to any man, or any body 


” 


of men, who propagate the disheartening doctrine that 
you must always be despised and degraded here. And 


going Southward! See how it is composed of all men 
and nations, except colored men! But they will have 
a chance, by and by. I say it is significant; that the 
day is very near at hand, when the last vestige of 
caste will be destroyed, and there will no longer be 
any black or any white men to talk about, invidiously 
and hatefully, but we shall mingle harmoniously to- 
gether as one people. And may God hasten the day! 


THE ATTITUDE OF ENGLAND. 


Let us not be unreasonable in our expectations of 
England in the struggle now pending in this country. 

When we say England, we mean sometimes the 
people of Great Britain, and sometimes their govern- 
ment. 

If, when we talk of the duty of England to give 
sympathy and aid to the North in the existing contest, 
we mean the people of England, it should be remem- 
bered that that nation includes as many varieties in 
feeling, interest, prejudice, principle, and want of 
principle, as our own. If it be asked—What is the 
feeling of Americans towards England ?—the answer 
must be that half a dozen widely different states of 
feeling are cherished and expressed by as many widely 
different classes here, each possessed of more or less 
influence through its numbers, its weight, or its ac- 
tivity. Of course, the same variety of feeling exists 
among the English people in relation to us. The 
Times, and Blackwood’s Magazine, and the English lady 
who wrote, a few years ago, a book full of intense 
laudation of Southern society, effervescent with de- 
light in its manners, customs, morals, religion, and no 
less in its “peculiar institution,” have their circle of 
symathizers, and that a large and powerful one. They, 
certainly, are not to be expected to favor us in prefer- 
ence to the South. Neither can such favor be ex- 
pected from that large portion of the mercantile class 
who think free trade the best, and “protection” the 
worst of all possible things; nor from that large por- 
tion of the manufacturing class to whom cotton is the 
most important of all worldly considerations ; nor 
from those temporal and spiritual dignitaries who 
have, ever since our Revolution, considered overmuch 
freedom to be the vice and the danger of this coun- 
try, and who have constantly looked for its decline 
and fall in consequence of the amount of democracy 
{not at all in consequence of the amount of tyranny ) 
incorporated with it. These classes, at least, all great 
and strong ones, cannot be expected to sympathize 








particularly with the North. They declare our pre- 
sent trouble be a fulfilment of their oft-repeated pre- 
dictions. 

Are we to expect sympathy, then, from the philan- 
thropists of England ? from those of her people who 
rejoice in the fact that their slavery was long since 
abolished, and who have long urged the duty of a 
similar abolition on our part, and the shame of our 
Northern continued complicity with slavery # 

These persons feel, no doubt, an active sympathy 
with the Abolitionists, the people who are laboring, 
now as heretofore, in the direction of their wishes, 
and of justice and humanity; but can they be ex- 
pected to show or to feel any active interest in that 
United States Government which takes special care 
that its action against rebellious slaveholders shall not 
‘interfere with their slavery ‘—which makes special 
protestation of its purpose to protect that wickedness in 
the loyal States, and to leave it undisturbed even in the 





hostile ones? Favor and help to the present Admin- 


yet, if a man is so morbidly consti@mted that he can- | istration, in its present attitude, would give no direet 


not take any other view than that, of course he will help to the overthrow of slavery. 


advocate it; and perhaps we ought to be as charitable | 
. . . ‘oe { . . 
towards him as possible, especially if he be a colored | of the rebels, slavery would still exist among them, 


man. 
can never rise here, on account of your complexion, 
it creates a moral conflagration in my soul. 


be sorry to have any colored man imitate that bad | enemy, liberty. 


Even if such help 
were given, to the extent of compelling a submission 


But when I hear a white man assert that you | and exist by our direct connivance, as heretofore ; and 


would still produce the same pestilent brood of trou- 


I should | bles, making constant efforts to overthrow its natural 


While our government concedes a 


example by expressing his conviction that you must | right, not only to its citizens but to its rebels, to hold 


leave the country, before you can gain the possession | slaves, what can British philanthropists do but look 


of your rights, and escape from inevitable degrada- 
tion. 

Ws. W. Brown.—I should be very sorry to have 
those of our people whoare here go away with the im- 
pression that the emigration movement advocates the 
doctrine, that colored men cannot rise in this country. 
If it should appear that such a doctrine was advoca- 
ted, I would at once oppose it, as I would slavery in 
the Southern States. Iam glad my friend Garrison 
has not seen any thing of that kind, for we all know 
he would oppose it, if he saw it manifested. I have 
heard colored men say that we cannot rise in this 
country, but I have never heard any say so connected 
with this movement. 

In regard to the matter of discussion in their jour- 
nal, that may be a matter of opinion. It may be that 


they thought the subjects presented were not pre- | sword. 


sented in the manner that they ought to have been. 
I remember to have heard the expression used by Mr. 


Redpath, within a day or two, that Thomas W. Hig- | government! 


ginson could have acolumn every week to oppose the 
movement, if he thought fit; or any body who would 
discuss the subject in a manner that was calculated to 
enlighten the people, and not abuse the privileges of 
the press. 


I thought it was no more than justice to the move- | 


ment to make this explanation, for I myself feel an 





| 


| 
| 


| 


interest in Hayti; but the interest I feel is not suffi- | 


cient to make me willing that our cause should be 
damaged here, in order that Hayti may be benefitted 
by emigration there. Still, we ought to do the per- 
sons connected with this movement simple justice. 
Mr. Garrison’s remarks upon Hayti I concur in entire- 
ly. Ithink that they are timely and just, and what 
we ought to hear upon this subject. It seems to me 
that we ought to hesitate, before leaving the coun- 
try, upon every little thing that comes up; but when 
sucha movement as this by the Haytian government 
is inaugurated, and taken up by people here, we 
ought to do them justice, and give justice to those 
who are interested in the movement here. 

Garrison will observe the 
I mentioned two parallels be- 


Mr. Down1ne.—Mr. 
point of my questions. 


tween the Societies, of which he had not spoken. | . ‘ 
oa ‘ “ . 1 t spoken. I) ed by the present boundary between the Slave States 


wish to have his impressions upon these points. 


Mr. Garrison.—I have heard that, in discussing 


held up this desponding view. I cannot speak of my 
own knowledge upon this point. I only say, that if L 
shall discover any thing of the kind in a tangible 


| 
| 


H 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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} than his principal ? 


on and wait, protesting, meanwhile, against such folly 
and wickedness ? 

But if, when we say England ought to help us put 
down the rebellion, we mean the English government, 
we show ourselves to be guided by prejudice rather 
than reason. Governments, no more than corpora- 
fons, have souls. They are governed by deliberate 
considerations of policy. Like Napoleon’s idea of 
Providence, they are on the side of the strongest bat- 
talions ; and until it is proved which side is the strong- 
est, their part is to wait. Is the second to do more 
Everybody sees that our gov- 
ernment occupies a position of defence far more than 
of active forward movement. It keeps as quiet as its 
Southern assailants will allow. It does as little as 
possible, except guarding its capital against fire and 
It makes no attempt to remove known trai- 
tors, not merely from the seat of government, but 
from positions of trust and active occupation in the 
It seizes a few actively traitorous per- 
sons in the very act of treachery to the government 
and help to the enemy, and releases them on parole, 
though they are known to be as destitute of honor as 
of honesty! It issues proclamations against certain 
persons as pirates; but when they fall into its power, 
though taken in the very act of murder and robbery 
on the high seas, it does not hang them as pirates! Is 
the English government to be more active than our 
own in opposing our rebels? Under such cireum- 
what can she do but wait? Before any 
effective codperation with us against the South, must 
she not at least have the assurance of acts more de- 
cided than any that have yet appeared, that our gov- 
ernment is in earnest ?—c. K. W. 


stances, 


Se Saha nal ae SARs 
PLAN FOR TERMINATING THE WAR, 
BY DIVISION OF THE UNITED STATES, WITHOUT CON- 
CESSION OF PRINCIPLE OR RIGHT ON THE 
PART OF THE NORTH. 

1. Let the United States be divided into two distinct 
Federal Republics, each sovereign and independent of 
the other. 

2. The Southern Slaveholding Republic to be bound- 


| and the Free States, unless either of the border Slave 
| States shall determine to be attached to the Northern 
this question, some of the agents employed have | 


division. + 

3. The Western, or yet unsettled part of Texas, and 
all the Territories now remaining in a territorial con- 
| dition, to be annexed to the Northern Republic. 


shape, I shall certainly not be sparing of my rebuke. | 4. All the forts, arsenals, navy yards, and other 
I abhor the old doctrine, and hold it to be very per- | public establishments or property of the United States, 


nicious. It seems to me that the progress of the last 
thirty years has been very wonderful, in subduing and 
overcoming this unnatural prejudice; and although 
much more remains to be done, still, in view of the 
past, and of the signs with regard to the future, I think 
we may all of us “thank God, and take courage.” I 
would not have you leave this country on any account ; 
and yet, I admit, it requires almost or quite an apos- 
tolic self-sacrice for you to remain. Notwithstanding 
the advance in public opinion on the right side, there 
is still a heavy pressure upon you everywhere. The 
temptation to go elsewhere among people of your own 
complexion, where you will no longer be proscribed, 
is certainly a powerful ene; and I think a great deal 
may be pardoned to one who, feeling that pressure 
very keenly, desires to get out of this country. Never- 
theless, I want to impress it upon your minds, that it 
will be the noblest work you can do, to stand here in 
your lot, and, if it must be so, suffer—(applause )—suf- 
fer for the sake of the millions in bondage. I want to 
see the colored people increasing, not diminishing, 


| to be ceded to the Republic in the boundaries of which 
| they are respectively situated. 
5. The District of Columbia, with the city of Wash- 
,ington, to be re-ceded to the State of Maryland, to 
| whichever of the Republics that State shall decide to 
| belong ; the proportion of the cost of the public build- 
| ings, &c., derived from the Free States, to be re-im- 
| bursed to the Northern Republic. (The Northern 
| Republic will then establish its capital in a more eli- 
| gible situation in a free State.) 
| 6, The navigation of the river Mississippi to be free 
| to the citizens of both Republics ; and a sufficient num- 
| ber of limited locations on the banks of that river, to 
its mouth, to be sold by the States bordering on the 
river to the Northern Republic, on which to erect forts 
| or batteries for the protection of that navigation. 
| 7. The Northern Republic no longer to be obligated 
| to return fugitives from service in the Southern Re- 
| public, nor for any crime, not recognized as such by 
both Republics ; nor to take any measure implying a 
| recognition of the right of property in man; and to 


in number. The slaveholder dreads to have you mul- | reserve the right of emancipating any persons coming 
tiply, and I want you to multiply. He wants you to | in any way under its power or dominion. 


| be shipped out of the country; I would have you re- | 


8. Commerce between the two Republics to be free ; 


solve not to be shipped out of the country. Le un- | and no duties or imports to be levied by the Govern- 


derstands the bearing of this question very sagacious- 
ly upon the slave system. Before God, I do not see 
how this nation can be really civilized and Christian- 
ized, if you go. You are needed to make us Chris- 
tians, tomake us understand what Christianity means ; 
and if you go away from us, and leave us as we are, 
we shall certainly be damned as a people! We have 
taken all the nations of the earth into our embrace, 
with one exception. Only look at the army, as it is 


|ments of either, on imports or exports from one Re- 
| public to the other, unless by mutual consent, by 
treaty, or enactment of the legislatures of both Repub- 
lics. 

9. Travel, residence, domestic and social engage- 
ments, commercial transactions, and the exercise of 
speech, writing and printing to be free, and protected 
to the citizens of either Republic, in the dominions of 
the other, and each Government to be responsible for 








any injury to the persons, property, or rights of the 
citizens of the other, within its dominions, excepting 
by legal process for violation of the laws. 

Should the above conditions of separation be agreed 
to by leading men of both sections, the mode of effect- 
ing the division is easy. It is only that the President 
and Congress should recognize the actual independence 
of the seceded States, simply as a fact, accomplished 
by them, which could not be prevented; and then 
Commissioners might be appointed on both sides, to 
negotiate a treaty of peace, which might be on the 
above or similar terms, and which, when ratified by 
the Senate, would complete the separation. 

It is said the Government and States of the 
Southern Confederacy will not agree to the above 
conditions, and will prefer to continue to resist the 
Federal Government by war, rather than consent to 
them; if so, then, after trial by Conference, (which 
ought to be made,) their refusal will not render it 
necessary for the Northern Government to give up a 
single one of these conditions, or any principle of 
right, or to continue this sanguinary conflict; the 
Northern Union has only to enact this plan of separa- 
tion itself; to recognize the independence of the South- 
ern Confederacy ; to withdraw their armies from the 
seceded States ; to take possession, by those forces, of 
the Territories claimed in the above project, still hold- 
ing Washington and the Southern forts, and blockad- 
ing the Southern ports ; to expunge from the Consti- 
tution, by Art. 5, the provision for the return of fugi- 
tives from service ; and then simply holding on to that 
position, without any further aggressive movement, 
the States of the Southern Confederacy, in view of 
the inevitable loss of many of their slaves, cut off from 
all foreign commerce and intercourse, and standing in 
a worse position than this plan would allow them, 
would soon find themselves compelled to agree to 
these stipulations, or such others as we might choose 
to impose. 

Let us now look at the advantages which would 
accrue to the Northern States, from the separation of 
the Southern on the above plan. 

1. If adopted immediately, there would be a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, (which might be anticipated by an 
armistice,) a great saving of lives, treasure, and other 
blessings, and a peace secured, which might be per- 
manent; as the causes of war now occurring between 
the two sections would be removed. 

2. The Northern Republic and its citizens would be 
exempted from the recognition of the right of human 
property, and from all obligations to the support of 
slavery, directly or indirectly. 

3. The maintenance of Northern and Western free- 
dom could not be again imperilled, or secretly under- 
mined, by unprincipled parties, having a supposed 
interest again to favor the ascendancy in the Union 
of the slaveholding power. 

4. There could be no further necessity for a bur- 
densome standing army, by the Northern Republic, 
now always required, for the suppression of servile 
insurrection, or defence against Southern Indians. 

5. The vast expenditure of the revenue, now chiefly 
collected at the North, and more proportionally dis- 
bursed at the South, would be economised. 

6. The great reproach of the American Union in 
Europe and elsewhere, as a nation professing ultra | 
principles of freedom, and yet cherishing slavery in 
its bosom, would be removed from the Northern Re- 
public, and its high reputation and influence conse- 
quently reéstablished. 

7. The regions covered by the Northern Republic 
would be vastly larger than those of the Southern, 
and, freed from the weakening, impoverishing, and 
corrupting influence of connected slavery, would in- 
vite a more intelligent immigration, and soon rise to 
an empire second to none on the earth, and take its 
rank with the first class of nations. 

8. And lastly, The impossibility of preserving slav- 


ery at the South, when the Northern support should | 


be withdrawn from it, from the perpetual escape of 
slaves and danger of insurrection, would compel eman- 
cipation for safety, and thus make this measure of 
separation the speediest and most peaceable one of 
abolishing slavery that can be devised ; the prosecn- 
tion of the war, however successful, while the Union 
is insisted on, cannot do it. J. P. Bz 








BATTLE IN MISSOURI 

Union Troops Victorious—Defeat of MeColloch's Army. 

Srrincrievp, Mo., 2d. A battle occurred to-day 
at Tug Spring, 19 miles south of this place, between 
Gen. Lyon’s forces and Ben McColloch’s troops. 
Eight of the former were killed, and 30 wounded ; 
while 40 of Ben McColloch’s rebels were killed and 
44 wounded. Gen. Lyon took 80 stand of arms and 
15 horses and wagons. Our cavalry, 270 strong, made 
a charge on a body of rebels said to be 4000 strong, 
cutting their way through, and routing them with a 
loss of only five cavalry. The charge was most gal- 
lant and terrible. Several dead rebels were found 
with their heads cloven clear through. The enemy 
retired during the night, and Gen. Lyon took posses- 
sion of the field. Another battle is momentarily ex- 
pected, the enemy being in large force west of Spring- 
tield. 

a 

A Cororep Crew Rervust To Go mxto Batrti- 
MORE, FOR FEAR OF BEING SOLD INTO SLAVERY. The 
brig Robert C. Wright, Capt. Garland, arrived at 
New York, on Sunday, under the following peculiar 
circumstances :—It appears that the brig sailed from 
Cuba, having on board an entire crew of colored men, 
who, when they learned she was bound for Baltimore, 
refused to go to that port, alleging that when they 
arrived, they would be sold into bondage. No persua- 
sion or assurance on the part of the captain and his 
officers could alter the feelings of the colored men, 
and they resolved on measures unwise, but in their 
minds the only one by which they should escape a 
life of slavery. They took a favorable opportunity, 
and rose en masse, and informed the captain and offi- 
cers, if they persisted in going into Baltimore, they 
would, by force, take possession of the vessel, and 
bring her into a Northern port. The superior num- 
bers of the colored crew, and their determined atti- 
tude, led Captain Garland to fear for the life of him- 
self and officers ; and after vainly attempting to mol- 
lify the exasperated negroes, he was obliged to alter 
his course. On arriving at New York, the crew were 
taken in charge by the harbor police, and committed 
for trial. 

_>- 

The Tribune correspondent writes :—“ A letter from 
a prominent secessionist at Fernandina, Florida, to a 
gentleman now in this city, received by the way of 
Louisville, states that all property owned by North- 
erners will be confiscated in October. This is held 
out as a reward and inducement to the soldiers, who 
in no other way can get any pay. In a postscript on 
business is the following: ‘ There is, in the interior, a 
well organized negro soldiery, who are ready to de- 
fend the soil, and to whom a bonus of $10 is offered 
for every scalp of an invading foe; and I assure you 
they are anxious for a contest.’” 


Mr. Robert McGraw, brother of Henry McGraw, 
who accompanied Arnold Harris in the expedition to 
recover the body of Col. Cameron, has received intel- 
ligence from his brother, through Baltimore. Messrs. 
McGraw and Harris are comfortably cared for at 
Richmond. Mr. McGraw has been assigned prison 
quarters in a tobacco warehouse. The rebel leaders 
propose to exchange Messrs. Harris and McGraw for 
two of the officers of the piratical vessel captured by 
our fleet. This is the sublimity of impudence. 
Messrs. Harris and McGraw were taken prisoners 
while proceeding upon a mission of mercy under a 
flag of truce, and the pirates were —— in actual 
— not recognized as legitimate by any Christian 
people. 


Inprantans Hune. A man by the name of Elijah 
Thomas, and his son, formerly of this city, were hung 
in Missouri by rebels, at the family residence on the 
line of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. Mr. 
Thomas hoisted the Stars and Stripes on his house- 
top, but hauled them down te prevent an attack. He 
was visited and asked if he raised the Union flag, and 
answering in the affirmative, he and his eldest son 
were seized and taken to the woods, and hung on the 
same tree.—Lafayete Courier. 


Two “contrabands” have just reached the Poca- 
hontas, off Acquia Creek, saying that they escaped 
recently from Mosquito Point, at the mouth of the 
Rappahannock. They add that they were part of a 
force of 500 negroes that had been drafted from the 
plantations within reach, to erect fortifications at that 
point, for which work preparations were being made 
when they sloped. 


Hayrtaw Ivperenpence. In the U.S. Senate, on 
Monday last, Mr. Sumner presented the resolutions of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, instructing the Sen- 
ators, and requesting the Representatives, from that 
State, by all means to encourage the recognition of 
the Republic of Hayti. Laid on the table, and or- 





dered to be printed. 


GENERAL BUTLER ON THE CONTRABAND 
, QUESTION. “ 


The following interesting letter from Gen. Butler 
has been received at the War Department :— 


“ Heapgvarrers Derartwent or Vinernta, } 
Forrress Monroe, July 30, 1861. 
Hon. Srtow Cameron, Secretary of War: 

Sir,—By an order received on the morning of the 
26th July from Major-General Dix, by a telegraphic 
order from Lieut-General Scott, I was commanded 
to forward, of the troops of this department, four reg- 
iments and a half, inclading Col. Baker’s California 
regiment, to Washington via Baltimore. This order 
reached me at 2 o'clock, A. M., by special boat from 
Baltimore. Believing that it emanated because of 
some pressing exigency for the defence of Washing- 
ton, I issued my orders before daybreak for the em- 
barkation of the troops, sending those who were 
among the very best regiments I had. In the course 
of the following day, they were all embarked for Bal- 
timore, with the exception of some 400, for whom I 
had no tran rtation, a!though I had all the transport 
forcein the hands of the Quartermaster here, to aid 
the Bay line of steamers, which, by the same order 
from the Lieutenant-General, was directed to furnish 
transportation. Up to and at the time of the order, 
I had been preparing for an advance movement by 
which I hoped to cripple the resources of the enemy 
at Yorktown, and especially by seizing a large quan- 
tity of negroes who were being pressed into their 
service in building the intrenchments there. I had 
five days previously been enabled to mount, for the 
first time, the first company of Light Artillery, which 
I had been empowered to raise, and they had but a 
single rifled cannon, an iron six-pounder. Of course, 
everything must and did yield to the supposed exi- 
gency and the orders. This ordering away the troops 
from this department, while it weakened the posts ‘at 
Newport News, necessitated the withdrawal of the 
troops from Hampton, where I was then throwing up 
intrenched works to enable me to hold the town with 
a small force, while I advanced up the York or James 
river. In the village of Hampton, there were a large 
number of negroes, composed in a great measure of 
women and children of the men who had fled thither 
within my lines for protection, who had escaped from 
marauding parties of rebels who had been gathering 
up able-bodied blacks to aid them in constructing their 
batteries on the James and York rivers. I had em- 
ployed the men in Hampton in throwing up intrench- 
ments, and they were working zealously and effi- 
ciently at that duty, saving our soldiers from that la- 
bor under the gleam of the mid-day sun. The women 
were earning substantially their own subsistence in 
washing, marketing, and taking care of the clothes of 
the soldiers, and rations were being served out to the 
men who worked for the support of the children. But 
by the evacuation of Hampton, rendered necessary 
by the withdrawal of troops, leaving me scarcely 
5,000 men outside the Fort, including the force at 
Newport News, all these black people were obliged to 
break up their homes at Hampton, fleeing across the 
creek within my lines for protection and support. In- 
deed, it was a most distressing sight to see these poor 
creatures, who had trusted to the protection of the 
arms of the United States, and who aided the troops 
of the United States ip their enterprise, to be thus 
obliged to flee from thitir homes, and the homes of 
their masters, who had deserted them, and become not 
fugitives from fear of the return of the rebel soldiery, 
who had threatened to shoot the men who had wrought 
for us, and to carry off the women, who had served us, 
to a worse than Egyptian bondage. I have, therefore, 
now within the Peninsula, this side of Hampton 
Creek, 900 negroes, 300 of whom are able-bodied 
men, 30 of whom are men substantially past hard 
labor, 175 women, 225 children under the age of ten 
years, and 170 between ten and eighteen years, and 
many more coming in, The questions which this 
state of facts raises are very embarrassing. 

First, What shall be done with them? and, Second, 
What is their state and condition ? 

Upon these questions I desire the instructions of the 
Department. 

The first question, however, may perhaps be an- 
swered by considering the last. Are these men, wo- 
men, and children slaves? Are they free? Is their 
condition that of men, women, and children, or of 
property, or is it a mixed relation? What their status 
was under the Constitution and laws, we all know. 
What has been the effect of rebellion and a state of 
war upon that status? When I adopted the theory of 
treating the able-bodied negro fit to work in the trench- 
es as property, liable to be used in aid of rebellion, 
and so contraband of war, that condition of things was 
in so far met, as I then and still believe, on a legal 
and constitutional basis. But now a new series of 
questions arise. Passing by women, the children cer- 
tainly cannot be treated on that basis; if property, 
they must be considered the incumbrance, rather than 
the auxiliary of an army, and, of course, in no pos- 
sible legal relation, could be treated as contraband. 
Are they property? Ifthey were so, they have been 
left by their masters and owners, deserted, thrown 
away, abandoned, like the wrecked vessel upon the 
ocean. Their former possessors and owners have 
causelessly, traitorously, rebelliously, and, to carry 
out the figure, practically abandoned them to be swal- 
lowed up by the Winter storm of starvation. If prop- 
erty, do they not become the property of the salvors # 
But we, their salvors, do not need and will not hold 
such property and will assume no such ownership ; 
has not, therefore, all proprietary relation ceased ? 
Have they not become thereupon men, women, and 
children? No longer under ownership of any kind, 
the fearful relicts of fugitive masters, have they not 
by their masters’ acts, and the state of war, assumed 
the condition, which we hold to be the normal one, of 
those made in God’s image? Is not every constitu- 
tional, legal, and moral requirement, as well to the 
runaway master as their relinquished slaves, thus an- 
swered? I confess that my own mind is compelled 
by this reasoning to look upon them as men and wo- 
men. If not free born, yet free, manamitted, sent 
forth from the hand that held them, never to be re- 
claimed. 

Of course, if this reasoning thus imperfectly set 
forth is correct, my duty as a humane man is very 
plain. I should take the same care of these men, 
women and children, houseless, homeless and unpro- 
vided for, as I would of the same number of men, 
women, and children, who for their attachment to 
the Union had been driven or allowed to flee from 
the Confederate States. I should have no doubt on 
this question, had I not seen it stated, that an order 
had been issued by General McDowell in his depart- 
ment, substantially forbidding all fugitive slaves trom 
coming within his lines, or being harbored there. Is 
that order to be enforced in all Military Departments # 
If so, who are to be considered fugitives slaves? Is 
a slave to be considered fugitive, whose master runs 
away and leaves him? Is it forbidden to the troops 
to aid or harbor within their lines the negro children 
who are found therein, or is the soldier, when his 
march has destroyed their means of subsistence, to 
allow them to starve because he has driven off the 
Rebel master? Now shall the commander of regi- 
ment or battalion sit in judgment upon the question, 
whether any given black man has fled from his master, 
or his masted fled from him? Indeed, how are the 
free born to be distinguished? Is one any more or 
less a fugitive slave because he has labored upon the 
Rebelintrenchments? If he has so labored, if I un* 
derstand it, he is to be harbored. By the reception of 
which, are the Rebels most to be distressed, by taking 
those who have wrought all their Rebel ‘masters 
desired, masked their battery, or those who have re- 
fused to labor, and left the battery unmasked. 

I have very decided opinions upon the subject of 
this order. It dves not become me to criticise it, and 
I write in no spirit of criticism, but simply to explain 
the full difficulties that surround the enforcing it. If 
the enforcement of that order becomes the policy of 
the Government, I, as a soldier, shall be bound to en- 
force it steadfastly, if not cheerfully. But if left to 
my own discretion, as you may have gathered from 
my reasoning, I should take a widely different course 
from that which it indicates. 

In a loyal State, I would put down a servile insur- 
rection. In a state of rebellion, I would confiscate 
that which was used to oppose my arms, and take all 
that property, which constituted the wealth of that 
State, and furnished the means by which the war is 
prosecuted, beside being the cause of the war; and 
if, in so doing, it should be objected that human be- 
ings were brought to the free enjoyment of life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness, such objection 
might not require much consideration. 

Pardon me for addressing the Secretary of War 
directly upon this question, as it involves some 
litical questions as well as propriety of military ac- 
tion. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


BENJAMIN .F. BUTLER.” 


Gen. Scott will not recognize the Southern Confed- 
eracy by exchanging prisoners. He will release on 
parole of honor. All the Confederate troops, sixty in 
number, recently taken prisoners in Western Vir- 
ginia, and conveyed to Grafton, have been released on 
their parole. Those recently under Col. Pegram, 
also taken prisoners, have likewise been released. 


The rebel sympathizers of Baltimore have sub- 
scribed $2000 for provisions for the rebel prisoners at 
Washington. 


Sunday last was observed in the churches at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., as a day for thanksgiving for the success 
of the Southern army in the late battle. 


a of the New York Tribune in 
Worcester have discontinued that sheet on account otf 
the course it has pursued during the war. 


Ripe that considerable English 
in ¢ ion at Richmond, which hen bees ad 
for the new cotton crop. 
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CHILDREN’S CONVENTION AT LONGWOOD, 





CHESTER COUNTY, PA., 
On Seventh day the ith of the 8th mo., (August) 1861, 
at 10} o'clock, A. M. : 
UNCLE JOSEPH’S SEVENTH ANNUAL LETTER 70 THE LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


Dear CurLprex,—Bofore the apple trees were in blossotfi; 
or a nest of young robins had pipped their way out of the 
tiny blue eggs, some boys and girls began to stir about our 
Children’s Convention, which we have held annually since 
1855. So, some of them wrote a letter, and addressed it to 
an “uncle” of theirs, proposing to hold it in hot haste, 
and not wait for the usual time, in the’autumn, Way did 
not open, however. Would you belive it, one of the sign- 
ers is a Secessionist ? Time was when he was a brave boy, 
but he seceded into the State of Matrimony. Even thy 
good name will not Shield thee, William! There are 
strong indications that others may go, but we must not be 
discouraged ; we can afford to be magnanimous, and yet 
“sustain our Government,” which we are determined to do 
at all hazards. The time has now arrived for the children 
to consider this anniversary their own. However, I took 
the responsibility to see our friend G. W. Peiree about the 
grand old Park, to go into after the meeting shall be over. 
As usual, the birds poured out a torrent of warbling, as 
though they had something to say on the question ; and I 
just thought that if every melodious sound could come 
down like a snow flake, festooning the Norways, and mak- 
ing a white carpet under their wide-spreading boughs, and 
you were all there for about five minutes in your little bare 
feet—wouldn't it be real fun to see 1000 or 1500 little 
tracks? By the way, that must be multiplied by two, as 
each fellow would make two impressions. You would bo 
as joyous as the little girl that-had tight shoes, and took 
them off, stocking and all, saying, ‘ There, little feets, now 
be happy, won't you?” I like snow and water. I have 
thought, sometimes, there would be a baby born, if it is 
not already, that would make light and fuel out of water. 
We shall see. 

Girls and boys, what do you remember the farthest back 7 
How we should all be amused to hear each tell the story! 
Well, when I was a “ wee little fellow,” I had a fashion of 
running down, and playing by the side of a stream like the 
Brandywine. Father had cautioned me, witheut the de- 
sired effect. One day, he had me take off my clothing, 
and, suddenly as a bird would swallow a worm, soused mo 
neck and heels under the water. I sprang for the shore, 
but how I came to succeed in getting there, I never could 
tell. I was so frightened that I did not hear my father 
calling me to stop. I leaped like a young antelope, ran 
into the village street, and bounded in at the front doer. I 
learned a lesson of obedience that day, and that is the farthest 
that I can remember away back amidst the star-beams of 
near half a century. 

I wish the traitors could all be taught an effectual lesson. 
I think they will be. They are like the borers who destroy 
our beautiful trees. 

Children, we must all work and pray, that the Angel of 
Liberty may cast out the Demon of Slavery which is bor- 
ing out the heart, and causing the leaves on the tree of the 
nation to look sallow. The tree must not be suffered to dic. 
When I think of overthrowing oppression, putting down 
intemperance, tobacco using, profanity, and all other evils, 
I can't help feeling that little children may aid in the work. 
I believe in my heart the holy Jesus thought so too, for we 
read, ‘‘ And they brought young children to him, that ho 
should touch them; and his disciples rebuked those that 
brought them. But when Jesus saw it, he was much dis- 
pleased, and said unto them, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them pot ; for of such is the king- 
dom of God.” “Verily, I say unto you, whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall 
not enter therein.” 

There is a cord reaching from where we are, to where the 
lover of little children dwells. Let every little hand take 
hold of it, and, as some one said, it will ring the bell; and 
though we may not hear, the angels will hear, and God will 
hear, and answer us according to our works. 

Come, then, come one, come all! When you think the 
wagon is full, sit a little closer, and crowd one more little 
fellow in. Our meeting will occur in August, the anniver- 
sary month of British emancipation, when hundreds of 
thousands of little children, with their parents, were 
changed from the condition of chattelism into freedom. 
God hasten the period when the foot-print of a slave shall 
not pollute our fair land ! 

A noble little Chester county boy raised six dollars in 
five cent pieces last winter, and sent it to the committee to 
relieve the starving people in Kansas. I have never seen 
him. I hope he will come to the Convention. I would 
rather shake hands with him than with a chieftain or a 
Let the gallant little State of Delaware, our 
own counties of Lancaster, Montgomery, and Delaware, all 
be represented as usual, for we are to have a good time. The 
order will be first to hold the meeting, then load a couple 
of wagons with the well-filled baskets, when we will all 
walk over to the Park, with the distinct understanding that 
no carriages are to enter the gate. 

Affectionately, your Uncle and Friend, 
JOSEPH A. DUGDALE. 


P.S. The West Chester and Philadelphia cars on tho 
Baltimore Central will arrive at 10 o'clock, A. M., at the 
Greenwood Station, twenty minutes’ walk from Longwood. 


conqueror. 





DIED—In Roxbury, July 31st, Dr. Awos Farnwsworra, 
(formerly of Groton,) in the 73d year of his age. Among 
the earliest to espouse the unpopular cause of the enslaved 
millions in our land, he remained steadfast to the end— 
allowing no considerations of professional success, or local 
respectability, or religious standing, or social position, to 
abate his zeal, or limit his action.. His public identi- 
fication with that cause dates back more than twen- 
ty-seven years. It was at an Anti-Slavery Convention: 
in Groton, where Dr. F. presided, on the Ist of October, 
1834, that Georce Taomrson, Eaq., the eloquent advocate 
of negro emancipation from England, made his introducto- 
ry speech—the commencement of that extended’ series 
which so electrified the friends and so alarmed the en- 
emies of those in bondage at the South. His’ residence 
was, for many years, the hospitable home of the agents and 
lecturers of the American and Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Societies, of which he was an honored officer, as well as 
President of the Middlesex County Anti-Slavery Society. 
The service rendered to our cause, in its infancy, by so de + 
eided and uncompromising an adhesion as he gave to ib, 
was, in view of his position, exceedingly valuable and im- 
portant. Though not permitted to live to see the abolition 
of slavery, his departure was at an hour full of promise in 
that direction—it being more and more manifest that that 
beneficent act will be essential to the life of the republic, 
and the only solution of the terrible conflict which is now 
going on in the land. 

0, Age! thy silver crown 
Into the dust drops down : 
0, Death ! thy sunset shadows close the eyes, 
Earth’s weary winter ends ; 
The withered leaf descends ; 
The winged seed is wafted to the skies, 


What glorious visions ope 
Beyond the cloudy cope 
Of pent Mortality’s contracted span ! 
0, Death ! where is thy sting ?— 
Now blooms the second spring, 
And youth and love renew the aged man. 


Give to the dust its own ! 
Glad Soul, ascend thy throne ! 
In triumph rise—the onward march is given ! 
From sphere to sphere ascend ! 
Thy bliss shall never end— 
For thine is life, love, harmony and heaven!” 


Ge A. T. FOSS will speak at 
North Beverly, Sunday, August 11. 














[9 E. H. HEYWOOD will speak on “The War,” at 





Rutland, Sunday, Aug. 11, 10 1-2, A. M. 
Hubbardston, $s ae i ee 
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HOME SCHOOL. 


NHE next Term of this Reformatory and ; 
~ Institution will commence oa Wednesday, rege 
continue Fifteen weeks. For full particulars, please ad- 


dress WM. 8S. HAYWOOD, Principat. 
Milford, Mass., Aug. 6, 186}, ne crepe 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS. 


HE subscriber has just ed house No, 77 Myrtle 
T for the pont nig poets va Bearéua.” fhe 
cation is a pleasant one, within a few minutes’ walk of the 
most central portions of the city. Every exertion will be 
made for the comfort of those who may favor the housa 
with a call. Rooms furnished with or without board, 


Terms moderate. 
Boston, Jan. 7. S.NEWELL, 
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A TRUMPET-BLAST. 


re ; BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
i [The following lines, written eighteen years ago, sound 
j like prophecy fulfilled at the present crisis.] 
: 0! for God and duty stand, 
iis Heart to heart, and hand to hand, 
: Round the old graves of the land! 
: Whoso shrinks or falters now, 





f Whoso to the yoke would bow, 
id Brand the craven on his brow ! 


& Freedomt’s soil has only place 
t For a free and fearless race ; 
Bi None for traitors false and base. 


Perish party! perish clan! 
Strike together, while ye ean, 
Like the arm of one stromg man ! 


¢ With one heart and with one mouth 
Let the North unto the South 
Speak the word befitting both : 


What though Ieaachar be strong, 
Ye may load his back with wrong 
Over much and over long. 


Patience, with her cup o’errun, 
With her weary thread outspun, 
Murmurs that Acr work is done. 


Boldly, or with treacherous art, 
Strike our blood-wrought chain apart! 
Break the Union’s mighty heart ! 


Work the ruin, if ye will! 
Pilack upon your heads an ill 
Which shall grow and deepen still * 


With your bondman’s right arm bare, 
¢ With his heart of black despair, 
Stand alone, if stand ye dare! 


Onward with your fell design— 
Dig the gulf, and draw the line— 
: Firé beneath your feet the mine! 


Deeply when the wide abyse 
Yawns between your land and this, 
Shall ye feel your helplessness. 


Ee 


OUR BOY FOR EVERMORE. 
Now lay your head close to my heart, 
— ~My wife Elizabeth ! 
Our Tommy is no more distrest :— 
The neighbors say, "Tis death : 
We know the child has gone tp rest,— 
A word that comforteth. 


How often, wife, we deemed the boy 
Too early wise for earth ! 

We felt he was no idle toy, 
To wake a transient mirth : 

Our Lord had lent him as a joy 
Te sanctify our hearth. 


He never pain’d our hearts, you know, 
Save in this bitter grief : 
L "Tis well the tears awhile should flow 
To give the breast relief ; 
But, lest we sin in doing se, 
Let sorrow’s time be brief. 


Why question aught the Lord’s decree ? 
*Twere wiser to adore 

The grace hid in grief’s mystery 
We knew not of before, 

That Tommy in our minds shall be 
Our boy for evermore. 


Let not our faith grow faint nor cold ; 
t God’s goodness claims our praise, 
That makes the cup of sorrow hold 
The joy of many days,— 
For Tommy, never growing old, 
The same shall be always. 


The child of searce five summers, we 
Shall see him every day,— 

Now skipping in his sinless glee, 
Out on the Iawn at play ; 

Now, meekly bending at your knee, 
His evening prayer to pray. 


Mato * 


He stands on tiptoe at the gate, 
Before the sun goes down, 

In glad expectance wont to wait ; 

qos Our coming from the town ;— 

' He rans with eager haste elate 
To catch you by the gown. 


! ; At table, on his ‘customed chair, 
is The while the grace is said, 
r } He shuts his eyes with reverent sir, 
g And gently bows his head : 
His knife, his fork, his napkin there,— 
£ Our Tommy is net dead ! 


We see the cherub in the skies 
Among the ehildren stand, 

Near to the Lord, whose gracious eyes 
Smile on the loving band - 

Our Harriet, with glad surprise, 
Grasping his tiny hand. 





f Ere yet nineteen, ovr firstiing died 
; fe In bloom of maiden grace : 
J Her brother now is by her side, 
: Who never saw her face 
t Till she became his gentle guide 
; Around the heaventy place. 
| 4 When on their children honers fall, 
; Men gixe it proud report : 
a What glery that the King should eall 
ai Our ehildren to his eourt, 
‘ 5 To stand before him m his hall, 


Where heavenly ones resort! 
How gently with us Ged has dealt? 
¢ So deals he with us still ; 

The double sorrow we have felt, 


> Oe He never meant for ill : 
te" : The Finer tights the fire te melt 
of The metal to his wilt. 
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THE LIE. 


BY JENNIE FPISB. 
The moon wes shining, dim and warm, 
The eloud-mists floated by ; 
You told her that you loved her, but 
God knows you told a lie. 





iad 


igre oie etre, Borcaidhtier 
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You held one arm around her waist, 
And gazed into her eye ; 

Her hungry heart drank in the words, 
Nor dreamed you told a lie. 


The dandelion at your feet 
Had closed its yellow eye ; 

It heard the vow, but could not tell 
The maiden ’t was a lie. 


A bird, with head beneath its wing, 
Slept on a bush close by ; 

It half awoke, but never guessed 
You told the maid a lie. 
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The fragrant breath of early spring 
Came with the zephyr's sigh, 

But nought to her was half so sweet 
As that dark, treacherous lie. 





Days came and passed, then weeks, then months, 
And years flew swiftly by, 

And then the maiden came to know 
"Twas all a wicked lie. 


And now she gazes on thy form 
Not even with a sigh, 

Save at the wreck of sin, and thanks 
Her God, it was a lie. 


—_——_—-_——~<-_-_ -— 


MINISTERING SPIRITS. 

There are, who, like the seers of old, 

Can see the helpers God has sent, 
And how life’s rugged mountain side 

Is white with many an angel tent : 
They hear the heralds whom our Lord 

Sends down his pathway to prepare ; 
And light, from others hidden, shines 

On their high place of faith and prayer. 





NAT TURNER’S INSURRECTION. 
[Erom the Atlantic Monthly for August.] 


[coneLupen.] 

Of the capture or escape of most of that small 
band who met with Nat Turner in the woods upon 
the Travis plantation, little can now be known. All 
appear among the list of convicted, except Henry 
and Will. General Moore, who occasionally figures 
as second in command, in the newspaper narratives 
of that day, was probably the Hark or Hercules be- 
fore mentioned; as no other of the confederates 
had belonged to Mrs. Travis, or would have been 
likely to bear her previous name of Moore. As 
usual, the newspapers state that most, if not all 
the slaves, were “the property of kind and in- 
dulgent masters.” Whether in any case they were 
also the sons of those masters is a point ignored ; 
but from the fact that three out of the seven were 
at first reported as being white men by several wit- 
nesses,—the whole number being correctly given, 
and the statement, therefore, probably authentic,— 
one must suppose that there was an admixture of 
patrician blood in some of these conspirators. 

The subordinate insurgents sought safety as they 
could. A free colored man, named Will Artist, 
shot himself in the woods, where his hat was found 
on a stake, and his pistol lying by him; another was 
found drowned; others were traced to the Dismal 
Swamp; others returned to their homes, and tried 
to conceal their share in the insurrection, assuring 
their masters that they had been forced, against their 
will, to join,—the usual defence in such cases. The 
number shot down at random must, by all accounts, 
have amounted to many hundreds, but it is past all 
human registration now. The number who had a 
formal trial, such as it was, is officially stated at 
fifty-five; of these, seventeen were convicted and 
hanged, twelve convicted and transported, twenty 
acquitted, and four free colored men sent on for 
further trial, and finally acquitted “ Not one of 
those known to be concerned escaped.” Of those 
executed, one only was a woman: “ Lucy, slave of 
John T. Barrow”; that is all her epitaph, shorter 
even than that of Wordsworth’s more famous Lucy ; 
—but whether this one was old or young, pure or 
wicked, lovely or repulsive, octroon or negro, a 
Cassy, an Emily, or a Topsy, no information ap- 
pears; she was a woman, she was a slave, and she 
died. 

There is one touching story, in connection with 
these terrible retaliations, which rests on good au- 
thority, that of the Rev. M. B. Cox, a Liberian mis- 
sionary, then in Virginia. In the hunt which fol- 
lowed the massacre, a slaveholder went into the 
woods, accompanied by a faithful slave, who had 
been the means of saving his life during the insur- 
rection. When they had reaghed a retired place in 
the forest, the man handed his gun to his master, ine 
forming him that he could not live a slave any longer, 
and requesting him, either to free him or shoot him 
on the spot. The master took the gun, in some 
trepidation, levelled it at the faithful negro, and shot 

him through the heart. It is probable that this slave- 
holder was a Dr. Blunt,—his being the only planta- 
tion where the slaves were reported as thus defend- 
ing their masters. “If this be true,” said the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, when it first narrated this instance 
of loyalty, “ great will be the desert of these noble- 
minded Africans.” This “noble-minded African,” 
at least, estimated his own desert at a high standard : 
he demanded freedom,—and obtained it. 

Meanwhile the panic of the whites continued ; for, 
though all others might be disposed of, Nat Turner 
was still at large. We have positive evidence of the 
extent of the alarm, pies great efforts were af- 
terwards made to represent it as a trifling affair. A 


tucky, that the slaves already had possession 
coast, both above and ot New Orleans. 
the most remarkable circumstance is, that all this 
seems to have been merely a revival of an old ter- 

fol- 
ville, 


been made a few days previous in that city. fol- 
lowing is an extract :—' Four days ago, as some plant- 
ers were digging under ground, they found a square 
room containing eleven thousand stand of arms and 
fifteen thousand cartridges, each of the cartridges con- 
taining a bullet.’ It is said the negroes intended to 
rise as soon as the sickly season began, and obtain 
session of the city by massacreing the white poabletion, 
The same letter states that the Mayor had prohibited 
the opening of Sunday schools for the instruction of 
blacks, under a penalty of five hundred dollars for the 
first offence, and for the second, death.” 


Such were the terrors that came back from nine 
other slave States, as the echo of the voice of Nat 
Turner; and when it is also known that the subject 
was at once taken up by the legislatures of other 
States, where there was no public panic, as in Mis- 
souri and Tennessee,—and when, finally, it is added 
that reports of insurrection had been arriving ali 
that year from Rio Janeiro, Martinique, St. Jago, 
Antigua, Caraccas, and Tortola, it is easy to see 
with what prolonged distress the accumulated terror 
must have weighed down upon Virginia, during the 
two months that Nat Turner lay hid. 

True, there were a thousand men in arms in 
Southampton county, to inspire security. But the 
blow had been struck by only seven men before ; 
and unless there were an armed guard in every 
house, who could tell but any house might, at any 
moment, be the scene of new horrors? ‘They might 
kill or imprison unresisting negroes by day, but 
could they resist their avengers by night? “The 
half cannot be told,” wrote a lady from another 
part of Virginia, at this time, “of the distresses of 
the people. In Southampton county, the scene of 
the insurrection, the distress beggars description. 
A gentleman who has been there says that even 
here, where there has been great alarm, we have 
no idea of the situation of those in that county... . 
I do not hesitate to believe that many negroes 
around us would join in a massacre as horrible as 
that which has taken place, if an opportunity should 
offer.” 

Meanwhile, the cause of all this terror was made 
the object of desperate search. On September 
17th, the Governor offered a reward of five Candee 
dollars for his capture, and there were other re- 
wards swelling the amount to eleven hundred dol- 
lars—but in vain. No one could track or trap 
him. On September 30th, a minute account of his 
capture appeared in the newspapers, but it was 
wholly false. On October 7th there was another, 
and on October 18th another; yet all without 
foundation. Worn out by confinement in his little 
cave, Nat Turner grew more adventurous, and be- 
gan to move about stealthily by night, afraid to 
speak to any human being, but hoping to obtain 
some information that might aid his escape. Re- 
turning regularly to his retreat before daybreak, he 
might possibly have continued this mode of life 
| until pursuit had ceased, had not a dog succeeded 
where men had failed. The creature accidentally 
smelt out the provisions hid in the cave, and finally 





distinguished citizen of Virginia wrote three months 
later to the Hon. W. B. Seabrook of South Carolina, 
— From all that has come to my knowledge during 
and since that affair, I am convinced most fully that 
every black preacher in the county east of the Blue 
Ridge is in the secret.” “ There is much reason to 
believe,” says the Governor’s message on December 
6th, “ that the spirit of insurrection was not confined 
to Southampton. Many convictions have taken 
lace elsewhere, and some few in distant counties.” 
The withdrawal of the United States troops, after 
some ten days’ service, was a signal for fresh excite- 
ment, and an address, numerously signed, was pre- 


their continued stay. More than three weeks after 
the first alarm, the Governor sent a supply of arms 
into Prince William, Fauquier, and Orange Coun- 
ties. “ From examinations which have taken place 
in other counties,” says one of the best newspaper 
historians of the affair, (in the Richmond Enquirer 
of oe ogee 6th,) “I fear that the scheme em- 
braced a wider sphere than I at first supposed.” 
Nat Turner himself, intentionally or otherwise, in- 


the North Carolina outbreak, and declaring that he 
had communicated his plans to his four confederates 
within six months; while, on the other hand, a slave 
girl, sixteen or seventeen years old, belonging to 
Solomon Parker, testified that she had heard the 
subject discussed for eighteen months, and that at a 
mecting held during the previous May some eight or 
ten had joined the plot. 

It is astonishing to discover, by laborious compari- 
son of newspaper files, how vast was the immediate 
range of these insurgectionary alarms. Every South- 
ern State scems to have borne its harvest of terror. 
On the Eastern shore of Maryland, great alarm was 
at once manifested, especially in the neighborhood 
of Easton and Snowhill; and the houses of colored 
men were searched for arms even in Baltimore. In 
Delaware, there were similar rumors through Sussex 
and Dover Counties; there were arrests and execu- 
tions; and in Somerset County, great public meet- 
ings were held, to demand additional safeguards. 
On election-day, in Seaford, Delaware, some young 
men, going out to hunt rabbits, discharged their guns 
in sport; the men being absent, all the women in the 
vicinity took to flight; the alarm spread like the 
“ Tpswich Fright”; soon Seaford was thronged with 
armed men; and when the boys returned from hunt- 
ing, they found cannon drawn out to receive them. 

In North Carolina, Raleigh and Fayetteville were 
put under military defence, and women and children 
concealed themselves in the swamps for many days. 


sented to the United States Government, imploring | 


creased the confusion by denying all knowledge of | 


| led thither bis masters, two negroes, one of whom 
|was named Nelson. On discovering the terrible 
| fugitive, they fled precipitately, when he hastened 
| to retreat in an opposite direction. This was on 
October 15th, and trom this moment the neighbor- 
| hood was all alive with excitement, and five or six 
| hundred men undertook the pursuit. 
| Jt shows a more than Indian adroitness in Nat 
| Turner to have escaped capture any longer. The 
| cave, the arms, the provisions were found; and 
lying among them the notched stick of this misera- 
ble Robinson Crusoe, marked with five weary weeks 
and six days. But the man was gone. For ten 
days more he concealed himself among the wheat- 
stacks on Mr. Francis’s plantation, and during this 
time was reduced almost to despair. Once he de- 
cided to surrender himself, and walked by night 
within two miles of Jerusalem before his purpose 
| failed him. ‘Three times he tried to get out of that 
neighborhood, but in vain: travelling by day was, 
of course, out of the question, and by night he 
found it impossible to elude the patrol. Again and 
again, therefore, he returned to his hiding-place, 
| and during his whole two months’ liberty never 
| went five miles from the Cross Keys. On the 25th 
| of ¢ Ictober, he was at last discovered by Mr. Francis, 
|as he was emerging from a stack. A load of buck- 
|shot was instantly discharged at him, twelve of 
| which passed through his hat as he fell to the 
| ground. Ile eseaped even then, but his pursuers 
| were rapidly concentrating upon him, and it is per- 
fectly astonishing that he could have eluded them 
| for five days more. 
| On Sunday, October 30th, a man named Benjamin 
Phipps, going out for the first time on patrol duty, 
| was passing at noon a clearing in the woods where a 
pert sa of pine trees had long since been felled. 
There was a motion among their boughs; he stop- 
ped to watch it; and through a gap in the branches 
he saw, emerging from a hole in the earth beneath, 
the face of Nat Turner. Aiming his gun instantly, 
Phipps called on him to surrender. The fugitive, 
exhaused with watching and privation, entangled 
in the branches, armed only with a sword, had noth- 
ing to do but to yield; sagaciously reflecting, also, 
as he afterwards explained, that the woods were full 
of armed men, and that he had better trust fortune 
for some later chance of escape, instead of des- 
perately attempting it then. He was correct in the 
first impression, since there were fifty armed scouts 
within a circuit of two miles. His insurrection 
ended where it began; for this spot was only a mile 
and a half from the house of Joseph Travis. 

Torn, emaciated, ragged, “a mere scarecrow,” 
still wearing the hat pertorated with buckshot, with 








The rebel organization was supposed to include two 
thousand. Pactpalx slaves were imprisoned in 
Union County, twenty-five in Sampson County, and | 
twenty-three at least in Duplin County, some of | 
whom were executed. The panic also extended into | 
Wayne, New Hanover, and Lenoir Counties. Four | 
men were shot without trial in Wilmington,—Nim- | 
rod, Abraham, Prince, and “ Dan the Drayman,” | 
the latter a man of seventy,—and their heads placed 
on poles at the four corners of the town. Nearly 
two months afterwards, the trials were still continu- 
ing; and at a still later day, the Governor in his 
proclamation recommended the formation of com- 
panies of volunteers in every county. 

In South Carolina, General Hayne issued a procla- 
mation “ to prove the groundlessness of the existing 
alarms,”—thus implying that serious alarms existed. 
In Macon, Georgia, the whole population were 
roused from their beds at midnight by a report of a 
large force of armed negroes five miles off. In an 
hour, every woman and child was deposited in the 
largest building of the town, and a military force 
hastily collected in front. The editor of the Macon 
Messenger excused the poor condition of his paper, 
a few days afterwards, by the absorption of his work- 
men in patrol duties, and describes “dismay and 
terror” as the condition of the people, of “ all ages 
and sexes.” In Jones, Twiggs, and Monroe Coun- 
ties, the same alarms were reported; and in one 
place “several slaves were tied to a tree, while a 
militia captain hacked at them with his sword.” 

In Alabama, at Columbus and Fort Mitchell, a 
rumor was spread of a joint conspiracy of Indians 
and negroes. At Claiborne the panic was still great- 
er; the slaves were said to be thoroughly organized 
through that part of the State, and multitudes were 
imprisoned ; the whole alarm being apparently found- 
ed on one stray copy of the Liberator. 

In Tennessee, the Shelbyville “Freeman announced 
that an insurrectienary plot bad just been discovered, 
barely in time for its defeat, through the treachery 
of a female slave. In Louisville, Kentucky, a simi- 
lar organization was discovered or imagined, and ar- 
rests were made in consequence. “ The papers, 
from motives of policy, do not notice the disturb- 
ance,” wrote one correspondent to the Portland 
Courier. “ Pity us!” he added. 

But the greatest bubble burst in Louisiana. Cap- 
tain Alexander, an English tourist, arriving in New 
Orleans at the beginning of September, found the 
whole city in tumult. Handbills had been issued, 
appealing to the slaves to rise against their masters, 
saying that all men were born equal, declaring that 








Hannibal was a black man, and they also might 


his arms bound to his side, he was driven before the 


levelled gun to the nearest house, that of Mr. Ed- 
wards. He was confined there that ni ht; but the 
news had spread so rapidly that, within an hour 
after his arrival, a hundred persons had collected, 
and the excitement became so intense “that it was 


with difficulty he could be conveyed alive to Jeru- 


salem.” The enthusiasm spread instantly through 
Virginia; Mr. Trezvant, the Jerusalem post-master, 
sent notices of it far and near; and Governor 


Floyd himself wrote a letter to the Richmond En- 
quirer to give official announcement of the momen- 
tous capture. 

When Nat Turner was asked by Mr. T. R. Gray, 
the counsel assigned him, whether, although de- 
feated, he still believed in his own Providential mis- 
sion, he answered, as simply as one who came thirty 
years after him, “ Was not Christ crucified?” In 
the same spirit, when arraigned before the court, 
“he answered, ‘ Not guilty,’ saying to his counsel 
that he did not feel so.” But apparently no argu- 
ment was made in his favor by his wuaael, nor were 
any witnesses called,—he being convicted on the 
testimony of Levi Waller, and upon his own con- 
fession, which was put in by Mr. Gray, and ac- 
knowledged by the prisoner before the six justices 
composing the court, as being “ full, free, and vol- 
untary.” He was therefore placed in the para- 
doxical position of conviction by bis own confession, 
under a plea of “ Not guilty.” The arrest took 
place on the thirtieth of October, 1831, the confes- 
sion on the first of November, the trial and convic- 
tion on the fifth, and the execution on the following 
Friday, the eleventh of November, precisely at 
noon. He met his death with perfect composure, 
declined addressing the multitude assembled, and 
told the sheriff in a firm voice that he was ready. 
Another account says that he “betrayed no emo- 
tion, and even hurried the executioner in the per- 
formance of his duty.” “Not a limb nor a muscle 
was observed to move. His body, after his death, 
was given over to the surgeons for dissection.” 

This last statement merits remark. There would 
be no evidence that this formidable man was not fa- 
yored during his imprisonment with that full measure 
of luxury which slave-jails afford to slaves, but for 
a rumor which arose after the execution, that he 
was compelled to sell his body in advance, for pur- 
poses of dissection, in exchange for food. But it 
does not appear probable, from the known habits of 
Southern anatomists, that any such ee could 
have been needed. For in the circular of the South 
Carolina Medical School for that very year, I find 


bellished 
accurate likeness of the brigand, taken b 
John Crawley, portrait-painter, and lithographed by 
Endicott & Swett, at Baltimore.” The newly pub- 
lished Liberator said of it, at the time, that it would 
“only serve to rouse up other leaders, and hasten 
other insurrections,” and advised grand juries to / 
indict Mr. Gray. I have never seen a copy of the 
original phlet, it is not to be found im any of 
our public libraries, and I have heard of but one as 
still existing, although the Confession itself has been 
repeatedly reprinted. Another small pamphlet, 
containing the main features of the outbreak, was 
vag at New York durin vee goa year, and 
iS 18 IN Wy possession. ut the ter 

of the facts which I have given were gleaned ah 
the eg gen? newspapers. 

Who now shall go back thirty years, and read the 
heart of this extraordinary man, who, by the admis- 
sion of his captors, “never was known to swear an 
oath or drink a drop of spirits,”—-who, on the same 
authority, “for natural intelligence and quickness 
of apprehension was surpassed by few men,” “ with 
a mind capable of attaining anything,” who knew 
no book but his Bible, and that by heart,—who de- 
voted himself, soul and body, to the cause of his 
race, without the trace of personal or fear,— 
who laid his plans so shrewdly that they came at 
last with less warning than any contingiabee on the 
doomed community around,—and who, when that 
time arrived, took the life of man, woman, and child, 
without a throb of compunction, a word of exul- 
tation, or an act of superfluous outrage’? Mrs. 
Stowe’s “ Dred” seems dim and melo-dramatic be- 
side the actual Nat Turner. De Quincey’s “ Aven- 
ger” is his only parallel in imaginative literature : 
similar wrongs, similar retribution. Mr. Gray, his 
self-appointed confessor, rises into a sort of bewil- 
dered enthusiasm, with the prisoner before him. 
“I shall not attempt to describe the effect of his 
narrative, as told and commented on by himself, in 
the condemned hole of the prison. The calm, de- 
liberate composure with which he spoke of his late 
deeds and intentions, the expression of his fiend- 
like face when excited by enthusiasm, still bearing 
the stains of the blood of helpless innocence about 
him, clothed with rags and covered with chains, yet 
daring to raise his manacled hands to heaven, with 
a spirit soaring above the attributes of man,—lI 
looked on him, and the blood curdled in my veins.” 

But the more remarkable the personal character 
of Nat Turner, the greater the amazement felt that 
he should not have appreciated the extreme felicity 
of his position asa slave. In all insurrections, the 
standing wonder seems to be that the slaves most 
trusted and best used should be most deeply in- 
volved. So in this case, as usual, they resorted to 
the most astonishing theories of the origin of the 
affair. One attributed it to Free-Masonry, and 
another to free whiskey,—liberty appearing danger- 
ous, even in these forms. The poor whites charged 
it upon the free colored acake, and urged their 
expulsion, forgetting that in North Carolina the plot 
was betrayed by one of this class, and that in ti; 
ginia there were but two engaged, both of whom 
had slave wives. The slaveholding clergymen tra- 
ced it to want of knowledge of the Bible, forgetting 
that Nat Turner knew scarcely anything else. On 
the other hand, “a distinguished citizen of Vir- 
ginia” combined in one sweeping denunciation of 
“ Northern incendiaries, tracts, Sunday-schools, re- 
ligion, reading and writing.” 

But whether the theories of its origin were wise 
or foolish, the insurrection made its mark, and the 
famous band of Virginia emancipationists, who all 
that winter made the House of Delegates ring with 
unavailing eloquence—till the rise of slave-exporta- 
tion to new cotton regions stopped their voices— 
were but the unconscious mouth-pieces of Nat 
Turner. In January, 1832, in reply to a member 
who had called the outbreak a “ petty affair,” the 
eloquent James McDowell thus described the im- 
pression it left behind :-— 


“ Now, sir, I ask you, I ask gentlemen, in con- 
science to say, was that a ‘petty affair’ which 
startled the feelings of your whole population, — 
which threw a portion of it into alarm, a portion of | 
it into panic,—which wrung out from an aflrighted 
people the thrilling cry, day after day, conveyed to 
your Executive, ‘ We are in peril of our lives; send 
us an army for defence’? Was that a‘ petty affair’ 
which drove families from their homes,—which as- 
sembled women and children in crowds, without 
shelter, at places of common refuge, in every condi- 
tion of weakness and infirmity, under every suffer- 
ing which want and terror could inflict, yet willing 
to endure all, willing to meet death from famine, 
death from climate, death from hardships, prefer- 
ring anything rather than the horrors of meeting it 
from a domestic assassin? Was that a ‘petty affair’ 
which erected a peaceful and confiding portion of 
the State into a military camp,—which outlawed 
from pity the unfortunate beings whose brothers had 
offended,— which barred every door, penetrated 
every bosom with fear or suspicion—which so ban- 
ished every sense of security from every man’s 
dwelling, that, let but a hoof or horn break upon 
the silence of the night, and an aching throb would 
be driven to the heart, the husband would look to 
his weapon, and the mother would shudder and 
weep upon her cradle? Was it the fear of Nat 
Turner, and his deluded, drunken handful of fol- 
lowers, which produced such effects? Was it this 
that induced distant counties, where the very name 
of Southampton was strange, to arm and equip for 
a struggle? No, sir, it was the suspicion eternally 
attached to the slave itself,—the suspicion that a 
Nat Turner might be in every family,—-that the 
same bloody deed might be acted over at any time 
and in any place,—ihat the materials for it were 
spread through the land, and were always ready for 
a like explosion. Nothing but the force of this 
withering apprehension,—nothing but the paralyz- 
ing, the deadening weight with which it falls upon 
and prostrates the heart of every man who has help- 
less de ‘ndants to protect,—nothing but this could 
have * samaoy a brave people into consternation, or 
could have made any portion of this powerful Com- 
monwealth, for a single instant, to have quailed and 
trembled.” 


While these things were going on, the enthusiasm 
for the Polish Revolution was rising to its height. 
The nation was ringing with a peal of joy, on hear- 
ing that at Frankfort the Poles had killed fourteen 
thousand Russians. The Southern Religious Tele- 

raph was publishing an impassioned address to 
Cendiake: standards were being consecrated for 
Poland in the larger cities; heroes, like Skrzynecki, 
Czartoryski, Rozyski, Kaminski, were choking the 
trump of Fame with their complicated patronymics. 
These are all forgotten now; and this poor negro, 
who did not even possess a name, beyond one abrupt 
monosyllable,—for even the name of Turner was 
the master’s property,—still lives, a memory of ter- 
ror, and a symbol of retribution triumphant. 





LETTER FROM GERRIT SMITH TO SENA- 
TOR BRECKINRIDGE. 


PeTERBORO’, July 23, 1861. 
SENATOR BRECKINRIDGE: 


was in Congress with you, I need not again say. 


thought no member had a better intellect or a bra- 


try. 


he did not care to save him. 





Fort Sumter ; 

ing the 
t 

as the same arrangement may be sw in. It was 

existed in Virginia, Nat Turner w hardly have | these circumstances that President Lincoln made 
gone the formality of selling his body for | haste to save it. Shame on you for saying that he 
to those who claimed its control at any rate. | “made war”! His steps were not all constitutional, 
The Confession of the ive was ished un-/| you say. Nevertheless, by such persons as were for 
der authority of Mr. Gray, in a at Balti- | saving the nation, their unconstitutionality was for- 
more. Fifty id copies of it are said to have | given, if seen—but was probably unseen. Indeed, 
been printed, and it was “ embelli with an | so anxious were they for the life of the nation, that 


slaves in all the States whic 
measure, followed up as it should and would have 
been, would have ended the war ere now. 


bat at the 
not that the 
dent in it. They were in just the temper for it. 
The high measure would have harmonized with the 
storm of their indignation; and ere that storm had 
Dear Smr—How much I admired you when I | begun to subside, that measure should have been 
6 ] | put to its nation-saving operation. 


ver spirit. Surprised and sad would I have been, |“ Law of Nations;” with Vattel, for instance, who 
had I foreseen your present relations to your coun- | says that in war we have the “right to weaken our 
enemy, in order to render him ineapable of support- 
I have just read your speech of the 16th inst.,in | ing his unjust violence ;” “to deprive him of every- 
the Senate. I do not deduce from it that you are | thing which may enable him to make war,” and to 
dishonest—but Only that you are  self-<deceived. | deprive him of it “in the manner most suitable to 
You know the old story of the gentleman who gave, | us.” But we, with rare generosity and chivalry, 
as his reason for not rescuing the drowning man, | leave to our enemy his slaves to till his land for him, 
that he had never been introduced to him. But} and build his fortifications. Without the help of 
the gentleman was self-deceived, if he thought such | slaves, our enemy could hardly maintain a war 
an unheard-of regard for social forms to be the true | against Lilliput. Our last Congress—although the 
reason. He failed to save the man simply because | pro-slavery war was, in point of fact, a 
And not Jess ground- | gun, 2 
less is your fancy, that it is owing to your great re-|to meet the war, or, if you prefer, the prospect of 
for Constitutional forms that you do not fall in | the war, by providing “for the common defence 
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y 
stitution. But you, being free from such anxiety, 
had leisure and com for surveying the depar- 
tures from the Constitution. Moreover, these de- 
partures were all the greater in your eyes, since they 
grew out of his honest and earnest endeavor to pre-- 
serve a government and a nation, which you were 
intent on destroying. A loyal man no more thinks 
of national rules when he sees his loved nation in 
imminent danger of a violent death, than does a true 
son think of family rules when he sees an assassin 
upon his loved father. But you, dear Sir, are just 
in the mood of mind to call for the rules and the red 


tape. 

Pechipa the President has not been constitutional 
in all his ste Nevertheless, he may have been 
right even in such as were unconstitutional. Not 
contemplating a rebellion so extensive, causeless, 
unnatural, monstrous, the Constitution may not have 

ovided the means for putting it down. But, sure- 
e it does not forbid the means. If the Constitution 
pada not clothe the President with a very large dis- 
cretion, it must, nevertheless, leave him free to ex~- 
ercise it in imaginable circumstances. It says: “ He 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
But should a hundred thousand armed men, when 
Congressis not in session, suddenly start up to defeat 
their execution, may he not summon another hun- 
dred thousand to withstand them? Then you seem 
to forget that the President is “ Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy ” ; and that, as such, his pow- 
er is far more discretionary than prescribed. In that 
captity he may often be left to decide, irrespective 
of Constitution or statute, not only in small and 
common, but in great and uncommon cases. In 
that capacity he may, although the Constitution 
does not say so, appropriate everything within his 
reach; may order the destruction of bridges and 
railroads on the one hand, and the burning of cities 
on the other. And what greater stretch of power 
would it be should he, in the exigencies of war, call 
to his aid tens of thousands of volunteers? Then, 
too, you seem to forget that the President is a man, 
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and is under no obligation to sink the man in the 
officer. When he saw the capital of the nation, and 
the nation itself, in imminent peril, he was, as a 
man, just as much as were you and I, bound to do 
all he could for their safety. But you will say that, 
in acting as a man, he had no right to use the Presi- 
dential authority. 1 answer that, in the circum- 
stances, he might go as far as did Ethan Allen, and 
use the authority of “God Almighty.” In that 
dark and threatening hour, everything was his 
which he could turn to the salvation of his country. 
What, then, can restrain the President from becom- 
ing a despot? His responsibilities. Swift and ter- 
rible will be his punishment if he shall be found, in 
the life-or-death struggle of his country, to be serving 
his selfishness instead of serving her. I add that, 
to trammel his powers in such an hour, through fear 
of his prostituting them, is virtually the poor policy 
of giving up your Pountry in advance, under the ap- 
prehension that, some time or other, some how or 
other, it may be lost. Better is it to choose for our 
officer the man whom in an emergency we can trust 
with unmeasured power, than to let the emergency 
eg fatal by too jealously measuring his power. 

rou will also say that it is for Congress to make the 
main provision for meeting a war which may be 
brought ag@Mst us. Granted. And had Congress 
been in session when this war became unequivocal in 
the bombardment of Sumter, you would probably 
have had no occasion to complain of the President, 
for he would probably have had no oceasion to do 
what you complain of. The traitors having chosen 
the recess of Congress in which to tell us, with can- 
non-shot, and unmistakably, that they meant war, 
we had to make the best fight we could without the 
help of Congress. That we acted outside the Con- 
stitution, if indeed we did so, was a necessity result- 
ing solely from their having chosen that time; and 
hence for them to complain, or employ you to com- 
plain, of our unconstitutional action, is deeply dis- 
ingenuous and amazingly impudent. For the trai- 
tors and their sympathizers to charge us in the 
straits to which they had reduced us with failing to 
observe the whole letter of the Constitution, is much 
such an outrage on human patience as would be the 
complaint of the inquisition that the victim it was 
torturing did not preserve his usual pleasant expres- 
sion. Again, if any may charge us with neglecting 
portions of the Constitution, it must not be they who 
are trampling on the whole of it. 

You are entirely right in supposing that Congress 
cannot constitutionalize what is unconstitutional in 
the acts of the President. But Congress can say, 
and it is bound to say, whether that which, in the 
great necessities of his country, he was constrained 
to do, was right or wrong, praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy. 

You denounce the President as a usurper. Most 
unjustly so. His words and deeds prove him to be 
an unsophisticated and unambitious ‘man. He is 
over careful to keep himself in unison with the pub- 
lic sentiment, and is too much afraid of taking a step 
in advance of it. He isa sincere servant of his 
country. You denounce the President for acting un- 
constitutionally. I honor him for hastening to save 
his country, by means, whether constitutional or 
unconstitutional. Exceedingly rare is the case in 
which the Constitution may be put aside. But 
when, to hold to the Constitution is manifestly to 
lose the nation, he is both a coward and a traitor 
who will hold to it. The old Austrian Generals 
complained that the first Napoleon did not fight ac- 
cording to rule. Nevertheless, Frenchmen did not 
regret his victories, because they were achieved 
through the violation of rules. Frepchmen love 
France; and did you love America more than you 
love slavery, you would not regret her salvation, 
even though it were purchased at expense to the 
Constitution. Your joy would be too full to leave 
room for regret. ‘ 

This ery of “The Constitution! the Constitu- 
tion!” is not less disgusting to patriots than was 
Johnny Hook’s celebrated cry of “ Beef! Beef!” 
It is even more so. For Johnny was entirely sin- 
cere. He meant beef when he cried beef. But 
those who prate of the Constitution mean slavery. 
The Constitution was made for the saving of the 
nation. Very guiltily do they pervert it who de- 
grade it to a watchword in their war upon the 
nation. 

President Lincoln has done well. I admit that 
he might have done better. Not, however, by fol- 
lowing your counsels, and giving himself up to the 
study of Constitutional limitations, while the traitors 
were left to complete the destruction of Govern- 
ment and Nation. On learning that Sumter was 
taken, he should have made a sure and speedy end 
of the war. He should have “cut it short in 
righteousness,” by pretense the freedom of the 
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ril of the like proclamation. Doubt 
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ears have ascended the groans of the 
generations of American slaves, and who 
tled up all their tears, may not be 
than wide desolations in both the North and the 
conspicuous and enduring monument of the 
fending and helpless poor. 
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abolition of slavery! 
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in the year 1834. 
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